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HE old divining rod of the water- 
dowsers is beginning to be talked 
about again in France. Recently we 

have had, in Paris, a lecture by the Abbe 

Bouly, rector of Hardelot, who is an emi- 

nent dowser. He has remarked that rhab- 

domaney, ag this ancient art is called, is a 

specialty of the clergy. The Abbe Mermet 

is the most celebrated among these ecclesi- 
astical dowsers but he has had many imita- 
tors, and I have just had an invitation to 

attend experiments in the French Midi— 

experiments more extraordinary than any- 

thing of which we have heretofore heard, 
in that it is proposed to make the location 

‘ not on the ground but on a map! It is 

again an abbe who is to escort me to the 

place of these experiments, and I propose 
to go, in order that I may report the results 
of the tests in a future article. 


In the meantime, another dowser, M. 
Henry de France, sends me a little book, 
which he has just published, %nder the title 
Le sourcier moderne, manual de -Ropera- 
teur @ la baguette et au pendule (Modern 
Dowsing: Manual of Operation with the 
Rod and the Pendulum). This work is 
conceived in a practical vein, with the view 
of its use as a text-book. For the author 
has no doubt that the art of dowsing is sub- 
ject to definite laws, and that* it may be 
ac(juired, just as may painting, aad music, 
provided one have certain necessary pre- 
dispositions. With this viewpoint, he rec- 
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ommends an apprenticeship in dowsing to 
farmers, architects, archeologists, engi- 
neers, military officers, geologists, ete. Bet- 
ter yet, he would have physicians use the. 
rod in diagnosis and location of maladies. 
It appears that this singular idea for the 
extension of dowsing into the medical field 
proceeds from the physical explanation of 
this faculty which the author supports; 
and it is this explanation that we are going 
to discuss. 


M. de France employs two divinatory in- 
struments, the very same ones that Chev- 
reul studied in his celebrated memoir of 
the early nineteenth century; the rod, and 
the pendtilum. The rod_is not necessarily of 
hazel. It may equally be built up of two 
brahches of whalebone slatting, 20 to 25 
centimeters long and halff a centimeter 


, across. They are attached at one end in 


such a way that when one grasps the other 
end, one may open them up more or less 
in the form of a V. The operator holds 
the two branches in his two hands, palms 
uppermost, each branch being lightly hung 
between the thumb and the index-finger. 
When the object of the search is immedi- 
ately below the rod,-the-latter raises or 
lowers itself, and the impulse for it to do 
this is so strong that it may execute a com- 
plete revolution. There is also another 
form of the rod; a thin shank some eighty 
centimeters long, which is held between 
two fingers of each hand, and which then 
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responds by means of an elastic movement, 
to the presence of the article sought. 

The pendulum is a ball or cylinder of 
wood, glass, lead, ete., hanging on a thread 
of linen or hemp. The thread is about a 
meter long, and is more or less wound up 
about a small notched wooden cat. One un- 
winds this to the desired length, and then 
balances it over the object, whereupon the 
bob begins to rotate in clockwise or coun- 
ter-clockwise sense. It is with this in- 
strument that M. de France advises a be- 
ginner to work. According to his theories, 
the pendulum and the rod are ‘‘deteetors 
of tellurie ecurrents’’—that is to say, they 
reveal the presence of electrical currents 
circulating in the ground. These currents 
are modified by the presence of conductive 
bodies. There is consequently, immedi- 
ately above a deposit of mineral or a body 
of water, a distorted electrical field which 
the dowser perceives and which he indi- 
cates by subconscious movements impressed 
upon the rod or the pendulum. 

To show that the dowser is capable of this 
subeonscious perception of an_ electrical 


field, the author takes a pocket lamp and 
places this, lighted, on a table; then he 


slowly unwinds nis pendulum above it, 
while making the latter oscillate gently 
When it is unreeled to a length of twelve 
or fourteen centimeters, he says, the pen- 
dulum starts turning in a levogyrate or 
counter-clockwise sense. The author as- 
sures us that this length is determined al- 
most within a fraction of a millimeter. It 
will be found advantageous, he says, to 
face the west during this operation and to 
present the thumb or index-finger of the 
other hand as close as possible to the elec- 
trical current. If the pendulum refuses to 
turn or turns but feebly, ‘‘ by reason of at- 
mospherie perturbations,’ the desired mo- 
tion will start on turning the index-finger 
toward the sun. 


Once the pendulum is started turning 
above the lamp, it continues to turn when 
removed, and this effect endures up to dis- 
tanees of several meters. But the move- 
ment changes several times, indicating a 
response to the properties of the lamp cur- 
rent: its voltage, its amperage, and the re- 
sistance of the circuit. (The author does 
not appear to suspect that there is a con- 
nection between these three quantities, as 
indicated by Ohm’s law.) In the vertical 
sense the same variations in the pendulum 
motions are to be noted, but the zones thus 
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delimited are narrower. Here the author 
abandons the electrical field of the earth, 
to talk to us about the electrical field of the 
atmophere. But he offers nothing to prove 
the identity of these. Nevertheless, he 
comes at once to other experiments. 

The pendulum, held in the right hand 
starts to turn if one touches the right hand 
to the lamp; if one withdraws the hand, it 
stops turning and starts oscillating. If < 
circle is then described about a lighted 
lamp, the pendulum marks the four cardi 
nal points on this: the north and south 
points by its rotation, the east and west 
by its oscillation. But if a compass is 
placed above or beneath the lamp, the 
north point is deflected through a certain 
angle. If two lighted electrical lamps are 
placed on the ground, in such a way as to 
be in line with the sun or with another 
souree of light, the pendulum rotates on 
passing between the lamps. From this 
arises a method of prospecting by taking 
one lamp in the hand which earries the 
pendulum: when the latter starts to turn. 
this is because a hidden object (playing 
the part of the second lamp) is in line with 
the sun and the first lamp; and all that 
then need be done is to turn one’s back to 
the sun and walk along this line until the 
pendulum starts turning again. When a 
certain particular body is to be sought, it 
is well to take in the hand, instead of the 
lamp a fragment of this substance or body; 
the pendulum will behave in precisely the 
same way. And the author indicates other 
experiments which are to serve as practice 


to prepare the dowser for his work in the 
field. 


With the rod the work is more delicate 
than with the pendulum because the rod 
presents no natural oscillation. It is there- 
fore necessary to hold it in such unstable 
equilibrium as to permit the smallest verti- 
cal movements. 

We come now to real operations. Pre- 
liminary experiment is first made, over a 
visible current of water, to determine to 
precisely what length it is necessary to un- 
reel the pendulum to get the gyration. The 
author states that this is usually in the 
neighborhood of 75 centimeters The op- 
erator then’takes his stand on the ground 
to be tested, with the pendulum unwound 
and there firmly held; and then turns the 
left hand slowly until the pendulum passes 
from oscillation to gyration. The hand 
then indicates the direction of the water. 
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He then stretches out or withdraws the 
left hand to determine the distance, and 
raises and lowers the right to determine 
the depth. Then he walks in the direction 
indicated and if he deviates from the true 
line toward the subterranean current, he is 
apprised of this by a deflection of the pen- 
dulum to the right or left. In this way, 
the course of the current as projected on 
the surface of the ground may be staked 
out. Other methods, different with differ- 
ent. dowsers and always difficult in their 
application, permit a determination of the 
depth at different points and the volume 
of flow. I pass with equal haste over the 
procedures that yield an analysis of the 
water, determine its potability, its radio- 
activity and its mineral content, ete. 

The rod and the pendulum truly have 
marvelous divinatory powers, but this au- 
thor tortures his brain to provide a physi- 
eal explanation for these phenomena, to 
which it is clear that no physical explana- 
tion is applicable. In point of fact the ex- 
planations which he thus provides are of 
such vague and infantile character that 
it is not possible to accord them the slight- 
est scientifie consideration. The electrical 
field of the earth we know to be constituted 
primarily through ionization of the atmos- 
phere. Between the head and the feet of 
a man there is a difference in potential 
which may occasionally reach a value of 
150 volts. If the dowser conducted elec- 
tricity like an electrometer, it is not un- 
derstandable how such a variation as this 
could escape his perception, while at the 
same time he could sense variations of po- 
tential in the interior of the earth which 
in any event would be far inferior in nu- 
merical value to the ones just cited. Fur- 
thermore, in the experiments with the 


pocket lamp, it is an electromagnetic force ‘ 


that is involved and no longer a purely 
electrostatic one, inasmuch as we here deal 
with electricity in motion, with an electric 
current and not a mere electrical charge. 
At another point, our author compares the 
dowser to a wireless receiver. Here again 
we change our base; for the Hertzian 
Waves are related with alternating cur- 
rents, and not with the continuous currents 
that are present in a pocket lamp operated 
by a battery. The author is completely 
confused between these various funda- 
mental notions of electricity, and the sci- 
eutifie explanation which he attempts to 
reach in this way is entirely a function of 
his own ignorance of electrical science. 
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To seek through electricity or through 
any other agent an explanation of the phe- 
nomena of the divining rod, it would be 
necessary first of all to make valid experi- 
ments rather than mere caricatures of ex- 
periments. Those which I have been de- 
scribing prove absolutely nothing. It is 
clear that they are wholly based upon auto- 
suggestion and that they would have pro- 
duced totally different results if they had 
been prosecuted with different expecta- 
tions. We are confronted with one of those 
illusions, so well known in metaphysies, 
where the facts take their form from the 
theory which they are destined to verify. 
We know that there is set up between the 
subject and the director of metapsychical 
experiments a psychical liaison of such 
character that all the ideas of the latter are 
captured and put into realization by the 
former. I have often cited the experi- 
ments of Rochas, of Ochorowiez and of 
Cornellier as typical of this law of the 
‘‘eollective psychism.’’ Even more right- 
fully is this element of illusion evident 
when in place of the mental suggestion 
upon an external subject we have a mere 
auto-suggestion! I do not in the least dis- 
pute the facts: that M. de France’s pendu- 
lum began to turn when he passed it be- 
tween two electrical lamps or when he al- 
lowed it to hang suspended on 75 centi- 
meters of thread over a body of water; but 
all this corresponds merely to the ideas 
that he has formed as to how it ought to 
behave. These ideas are more or less pre- 
cise, more or less subconscious, more or less 
derived from similar ideas held by his 
predecessors. If he wants to verify that 
all this is illusion, let him suspend his pen- 
dulum on a wholly inanimate support, one 
that cannot give it the physical stimulus 
of subconscious muscular activity! But, 
of course, if he did this, he would explain 
the negative result as due to the negative 
electrical properties of his wood-and-metal 
stand, not at all to its negative properties 
as a vehicle of subconscious thought and ac- 
tivity ! 

We may point out here that the dowser, 
like the medium who presents a communi- 
eating personality from the Beyond, is a 
man who has surrendered to an enthusiasm, 
who has accepted a tradition, who is wholly 
subject to psychical reactions arising out 
of these circumstances. In spite of him- 
self he imitates what he finds in these mod- 
els and by imitation I do not mean neces- 
sarily any slavish copy, but just as often 
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a rather clever reversal of the suggested 
model. In point of fact all dowsers have 
the same general procedure but these pro- 
cedures undergo individualistic variations 
of such character and scope as to make it 
very evident that there is involved nothing 
of physical law with its rigor. The whole 
history of the divining rod confirms this 
arbitrary and variable character of the 
methods, which have started with mere dis- 
covery of physical sources and been ex- 
tended to such abstruse matters as the ap- 
prehension of malefactors. From the 
most distant times the rod has been re- 
garded as part of the properties of the 
magician. 

It will be remembered that even in the 
Bible, Laban employed hazel and chestnut 
rods to make his ewes fertile. There was 
also Jacob’s rod, with its endowment of 
miraculous properties. It was with the 
‘‘rod of God’’ that Moses and Aaron did 
their miracles for the Pharaoh, that Moses 
got the water from the rock, that the high 
priest was chosen from among the twelve 
tribes of Israel. The Chaldeans and the 
Seythians and the Persians practiced 
rhabdomanecy. Likewise in the Greek 
mythology we find the rod in the hands of 
Pallas and of Mereury and again in those 
of the sorceresses Circe and Medea. We 
find it again among the Barbarians and in 
the Roman world, save only that it is now 
no longer employed in the discovery of 
water and of minerals. In fact, it is not 
until the fifteenth century in France that 
the ‘‘transcendental wand’’ was employed 
for mineral prospecting, and not until the 
seventeenth century that the Baron de 
Beau-Coleil used it to distinguish the ‘‘di- 
verse qualities of subterranean waters.’’ 

Chevreul places between 1689 and 1694 
the most interesting period in the history 
of the divining rod. For it was at this 
moment that the philosophers and the sav- 
ants of the contemporaneous scientific 
world were asked for their opinions of this 
strange phenomenon. Let us summarize 
the matter, from the documents of the 
epoch: 


The rod does not turn above open water, 
but merely over subterranean waters; but 
over metals it turns, whether they are open 


or concealed. It turns over any land- 
marks which the proprietors of two ad- 
joining fields have agreed upon as marking 
the limits of their respective properties; 
it ceases to turn in the absence of such 
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agreement. If the markers have been dis- 
placed by fraud the rod will turn over the 
spot which they originally occupied, while 
remaining quiet over the marker stones 
themselves. It turns over a thief, over his 
trail, over the stolen articles, over any- 
thing that the thief has touched. Finally 
—most important item — the rod never 
turns over anything other than the par- 
ticular thing which the dowser is seeking 
at the moment. For instance, if while 
seeking a metal the dowser passes over a 
subterranean spring, this spring is without 
any effect on the rod. 


Nicolas Malebranche said, with logic. 
that it was necessary to distinguish be- 
tween the material and the moral effects 
of the rod. For the former, it seemed to 
him, aecording to the physies of Descartes, 
that the rod ought to act more strongly on 
open water than on subterranean water; 
and as regards concealed waters, it was cer- 
tainly impossible to judge their depth, in- 
asmuch as a weak source near the surface 
must exercise the same action as a stronger 
source more deeply buried. This is pre- 
cisely the same reasoning that we apply to- 
day, two and a half centuries later. If we 
take the Hertzian waves for model, a source 
five meters from the surface would produce 
exactly the same effect as a source ten 
meters deep and four times as strong. 

Malebranche’s reasoning in connection 
with the moral effects of the rod was no 
less valid. ‘‘The forees inherent in dead 
matter,’’ he wrote, ‘‘have neither intelli- 
gence nor free-will; they work in a man- 
ner that is constant under constant cir- 
cumstances. Hence causes of this nature 
are quite impotent to pick out a thief, a 
stolen object, a landmark that has been re- 
moved by fraud or the place from which 
it has been taken. In such ease, the rod 
can turn only in response to intelligent 
moral causative agencies. ...’’ And the 
philosopher coneludes: ‘‘If it really turns, 
without any fraud or intent to deceive on 
the part of the person who holds it, only 
a supernatural cause is adequate for the 
production of such effect.’’ At this pe- 
riod, there was general inclination to ree- 
ognize the intervention of the devil in all 
things. There was no hesitancy in attrib- 
uting the behavior of the divining rod to 
this agency, and there were even those 
who thought the Church should ban its use 
as dangerous to the soul’s safety. Today 
we know that neither the devil nor any 








other supernatural element has anything 
o do with the matter, but that it is wholly 
| question of supernatural or metapsychi- 
‘al facts. 


The dispute about the divining rod 
tarted in 1692, on the occasion of a mur- 
ier which had been committed upon a 
luyons wine-merchant and his wife. A 
iowser named Aymar, taken with his rod 
o the scene of the crime, followed the mur- 
lerer’s trail and caused the arrest of one 

ho subsequently confessed. Aymar was 

ien subjected to other tests which estab- 
shed the reality of his powers. But just 

s people were to be found who persisted 
1 the diabolic explanation, so there were 
plenty of others who forgot the wise dis- 
inetion made by Malebranche and insisted 
pon seeking a purely physical explana- 
tion. If I bring up this closed chapter of 
history in this place, I do so only because 
it presents such a striking analogy with 
the present time, when we find people like 
\l. de France obstinately pursuing a physi- 
cal explanation for the supernormal, in the 
face of the fact that even some of the data 
of normal psychology are manifestly im- 
possible of explanation on any basis of 
physical forces, however subtle these may 
To give some idea of the absurdities 
such a search involves (although really 
they are no worse than some of the eur- 
rent absurdities) I shall cite the abbe, 
Vallemont, who in his Physique occulte 
Occult Physies) tries to show that all the 
phenomena of the rod correspond to those 
of magnetism and electricity. From all 
substanees—water, metals, the bodies of 
thieves and murderers, objects stolen, ete. 

there are given off, he says, corpuscles 
which affeet the rod by a sort of transpira- 


tion. These corpuscles travel vertically 


aid impregnate the rod, and cause it to 
droop in the attempt to assume a position 
parallel to their paths. 


[In addition to this direct action on the 
rod, there is an indirect action by the eor- 
puseles which enter the organism of the 
dowser himself through his respiratory 
processes and by penetration of the skin, 
communicating their motion to him. Inas- 
tiuch as Aymar claimed to be able to dis 
cover the traces of a murderer twenty-five 
years after his erime, Vallemont was 
obliged to grant that the corpuscles re- 
mained in the air throughout this period, 
in spite of winds, tempests, rains and elee- 
trical storms. The more one tries to adapt 
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the explanation to all the cases that are 
presented, the more completely absurd it 
becomes. It ig necessary, for example, to 
assume that the corpuscles given off by a 
guilty man are in some way different from 
those issuing from an innocent person; 
that this difference is brought into being by 
the fact of guilt; ete. 

Kircher, who was a true physicist, made 
the experiments which I have above sug- 
gested to M. de France, to see whether a 
rod held in a wooden framework would 
turn in the same way as when held by a 
man. He determined that it never would, 
but that it remained alwzys at rest. In 
this way he established that it was the dow- 
ser who made the rod move. This is the 
first step toward a rational (I have not 
said physical) explanation of the phe- 
nomena. But an even more important step 
is taken when we observe that the rod gives 
the same results under contradictory con- 
ditions. Thus with some dowsers it turns 
above a given metal when the dowser has 
a scrap of this metal in his hand; with 
others, it responds to the presence of other 
metals but is impervious to that of the 
metal of which he carries a sample. With 
this knowledge we must begin to suspect 
that the whole business depends upon the 
ideas which the dowser himself has of 
things in general and in particular. <A 
little later than the period to which we 
have come, when electrical theory was 
more advanced, it was often found that the 
rod would not now turn when the dowser’s 
hands were insulated with silk cloth. Is 
it not clear that this was because it was 
imagined that the influence of hidden 
things was transmitted in a manner analo- 
cous to the transmission of the electric 
fluid ? 

We have come clear down to Chevreul 
to have the complete explanation of the 
rod and the pendulum as working through 
subeonscious movement; and this strikes 
the tinder for the metapsychical explana- 
tion. With extraordinary perspieacity, this 
great savant’ linked the phenomena 
of the rod with those of table-turning. But 
in his celebrated Letter to Ampere, he 
made no allusion to the marvelous charae- 
ter of the revelations made by these instru- 
ments. In his Memoir of 1854, he spoke 
of this aspect, but with an elegant skepti- 
cism: the same attitude which the psychol- 
ogists of the period took toward the sub- 
jects of animal magnetism and somnambu- 
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lism. We know that this attitude involves 
closing the eyes to a large fraction of the 
facts. Today we retain the concept of the 
subconscious, add thereto that of the super- 
normal, and without invoking demons or 
spirits get a harmonious interpretation of 
all facts, ancient and modern. 

To return to the divining rod of the 
dowser, we can well point out that this 
has never yet been made the subject of 
a scientific investigation. There remains 
no doubt that it has been used with success ; 
but nobody ean tell us the number of fail- 
ures. This number must be considerable. 
How many dry holes have been dug at the 
advice of dowsers; wells that never gave 
any water! In their writings, the dowsers 
recommend thorough study of geology and 
a thorough acquaintance with all of the 
data of hydrology and mineralogy as a 
prerequisite for field work with the divin- 
ing rod. However they may be at pains 


to disguise it, this proves that they have 
not got a limitless confidence in the infalli- 
bility of their art, and that they take care 
to keep on their side all possible sources 
of information, normal as well as super- 
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normal. They remind one of the clair- 
voyant who gets all possible information 
about his client’s past, as a guide to divin- 
ing the future with a minimum risk of 
error. 

Another characteristic of the dowser’s 
philosophy is to be seen in full operation 
in M. de France’s book: the care to ex- 
plain the phenomena by the scientific the 
ory of the moment. In other days, they 
have invoked the corpuscles of Newton or 
the vortices of Deseartes; later it was th 
vitreous and resinous electricity of Du 
Fay; today it is Hertjian waves and wire- 
less. I repeat that all these comparisons 
are wholly crude and inaccurate. It is not 
necessary to indulge in long reflection to 
see that the phenomena of the divining rod 
and the divining ball are phenomena of 
mental metapsychics, phenomena of elair- 
voyanee to which imitation and habit give 
an appearance of physical determinism. 
They constitute a variety of metagnomy 
which translates the results of supernor- 
mal cognition into an arbitrary code 
through the vehicle of subeonscious muscu- 
lar movements. 

















-y SHOULD like now to summarize cer- 
4 tain conclusions to be drawn from the 

evidence. already offered. The evi- 
denee has, so far, been chiefly on the ob- 
jective side. Taken as a whole, it has 
proved for me certain facts concerning the 
psyehie part of man. Whilst these facts 
do not in themselves constitute proof of 
survival, they will be found nevertheless 
to provide. a foundation upon which the 
proof of survival may be more solidly built. 
This will appear more clearly when I come 
to deal with the subjective or mental forms 
of mediumship within my own experience. 
To this channel of evidence I shall give full 
attention later. For the moment I must 
ask my readers to bear with me if I seem 
to dwell long upon these preparatory 
stages: for I am convinced that unless the 
foundation be well and truly laid, the ar- 
gument which follows—and which is the 
superstructure of my _  building—cannot 
have that robust strength which it is my 
purpose to give it. 


The right method of approach to the 
problem is the scientifie one and this would 
appear to be as follows: We must first as- 
certain the part which the mentality of the 
medium may play in the ‘production of 
psychic phenomena: measuring the extent 
of this personal element and discovering 
its limitations: Next we must observe just 
how far the mentality of the sitter or'sitters 


may have power to penetrate and to in-' 


fluence the psychic organism of the me- 
dium. And lastly we must ascertain the 
point at which these two sourées fail to 
account for what may happen. This, then, 
is the point at which we must look beyond 
the personality of the medium or sitter to 
perceive the presence and influence of As- 
sociated Personality. 


There is a fact in human psychology not 
yet fully recognized. This fact is, how- 
ever, fast becoming more clearly apparent. 
Soon it will come to be regarded as a fact 
in Nature, and not only so, but one of the 
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most important at this stage of our evolu- 
tion both mental and psychic. Psycholo- 
gists tell us that the different areas of the 
brain are related in a very complex way 
through a long evolutionary process; the 
result being that our behavior is controlled 
by the most complicated responsive ad- 
justments to influences reaching us through 
the eye, the ear, and other senses. These 
they speak of as ‘‘conditioned reflexes.”’ 

Through sight, hearing, touch and so 
forth (all being stimuli reaching the brain 
through exterior channels in the first in- 
stance), the due response is evoked. From 
this point of view the process, however del- 
icate, may be regarded as a purely mechan- 
ical one and without doubt it is so regarded 
by the average biologist. Assuming, as he 
does, that the whole of this delicate mech- 
anism is a matter of refined cell-structure 
transmitted to the individual from his an- 
cestry, and that this inherited power of 
response is capable of being further ampli- 
fied in the individual through a process ot 
illumination by the creation of new tracks 
or avenues hitherto indepenuent parts of 
the brain, you will see that he feels no need 
to assume the existence of a soul, since his 
theory covers, or seems to cover, all the 
phenomena of human behavior. 

But what formed the mechanism of the 
brain? Was it the physical reproduction 
of others that went before it, parental or 
ancestral? Or was it molded by influences 
not physical in their nature? This is what 
neither the physiologist nor the psycholo- 
gist can tell us, and as they cannot do so, 
they proceed upon an assumption which 
they claim as a fact, namely, that a physi- 
eal mechanism ean reproduce itself, and 
that having been reproduced, the new ma- 
chine can earry on, gradually becoming 
more perfect or more complex in process 
of adaptation to its physical environment. 

The fact, however, which now looms so 
large in the annals of psychie research, is 
one which has not yet, I feel sure, been 
taken into account by these men of science 
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Who are Observing the physical and me- 
chanical side of things. And yet it is 
surely of supreme importance in its bear- 
ing upon aii their labors in the cause of 
kuowledge. It is this: that throughout the 
lifetime of the individual, the organ of 
consciousness is constantly being impressed 
and influenced by stimuli which do nol 
reach it trom any external or physical 
channel. It is just beginning to dawn 
upon some of them that the mind of man 
may be the recipient of impressions some- 
what after the manner of the radio aerial, 
and that it may contain au equipment for 
tue registration of the impressions received 
and may thus be undergoing a perpetual 
modification from sources outside the phys- 
ical environment altogether. One form of 
ihis influence is that which is known as 
telepathy. Another is that supra-normal 
response to subtle influences which the 
psychometrist knows and makes use of: an 
extension of intuitive knowledge of things 
and their associations which has _ been 
termed “*metagnomy’’ or ‘‘eryptesthesia’’”* 
—call it what we will. 

Until these facts are admitted and stud- 
ied in all their bearings, the science of 
psychology will lag behind in its piogress. 
These missing factors are well known to 
psychic research and some of them have 
rightly been accorded a priority of atten- 
il0u by the London 8S. P. R., who have 
placed telepathy and thought-transference, 
miud-reading and so forth, in the forefront 
of their effort of many years’ standing. 
But onee let it be admitted by orthodox 
psychology that the mental reflexes of the 
individual are modified and conditioned by 
impressions from a subjective or inward 
souree and it follows that the brain itself 
as an crgan of mind may be the resultant, 
not alone of physical heredity, but of form- 
ative influences not physical in their nature 
but of a high psychical and even of a spir- 
itual order, if we use the word ‘‘spirit’’ as 
indicating the more ultimate creative im- 
pulse which eo-ordinates all psychical im- 
pressions. 

Psychie researchers of a spiritualistic 
turn of mind have very little use for the 
question of thought-transference as such. 
If they rightly understood its deep signifi- 
canee they would treat the study with 
vastly greater interest. For it contains 


* (Gr.)—Metagnomy—Knowledge of 
beyond or behind. 


Cryntesthesia—Perception by the senses of that which 
is hidden. 


that which lies 
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within it the whole question of Associated 
Personality. And Associated Personality 
in iis turn contains that principle for 
which they would so earnestly contend, 
namely, mediumistie control and commun- 
ieation by the personalities of the deceased 
Impatient souls would leap the abyss that 
in thought divides the two worlds, not 
seeing that Science here offers them a se- 
cure platform reaching far out towards 
the further side; a platform from which 
tliey might step in good time with ease and 
security to the goal of their desires. Let 
us first prove the power of one human per- 
sonality to interpenetrate the consciousness 
of another, to stimulate by mental contact 
acd mental interchange without the ave. 
nues of sense, and the case for medium- 
istie control is advanced to a much more 
certain platform. Let it be shown that the 
psychie or medium is sensitive to the most 
attenuated vibrations of thought from the 
living, and that, precisely as the radio, 
those vibrations are amplified and con- 
verted into full expression (subject again 
to those very defects of our radio equip- 
ment, the interference of messages of a 
similar wavelength, the distortion of them, 
and something equivalent to the confusion 
of static waves), and you have an argu- 
ment for the reality of those other vibra- 
tions which are always and consistently 
claiming to originate with the departed 
through a law of sympathetic activity of 
thought which makes communication pos- 
sible. 


I will now summarize my conclusions up 


to this point. They are based upon my 

personal experiences as already narrated. 

I put them in the form of propositions 

v hich T hold as proved. 

(1) There is a foree connected with the hu- 
man organism which ean act apart 
from the mechanism of the body. This 
force can be extruded beyond the lim- 
its of the body and can act upon phys- 
ical cbjects, producing physical ef- 
fects without sensible contact. 

The vehicle of this force is a non-ma- 
terial substance drawn from the liv- 
ing organism. It ean be borrowed 
and replaced without any permanent 
disturbance of the system. 

It acts through the channel of the 
instinctive or subconscious nature ; but 
its action is coupled with intelligent 
direction and is subject to the agency 
of Mind or Personality. Under this 








coutrol the substance will assume 
physical form and attributes. It is, 
therefore, plastic to Idea and Will in 
a direct way of which physical mat- 
ter is incapable. 

{) The Mind or Thought of another can 
influence the medium to produce such 
supra-normal effects (see record of 
photography) in the objective sense; 
also subjective phenomena (see record 
of hypnosis). 

5’) It follows from the above that the 
powers of the human personality are 
proved to transcend the boundaries of 
the body either to act externally 
within a spatial area of indefinite ex- 
tent, or else to interpenetrate the 
psychie organism of the medium and 
control it. 

Physical form ean thus be shown to 

be in certain cases the product of Mind 

or Thought; since this plastic non- 
material substance may be made to as- 
sume the form desired and this may be 

a simple geometrical figure (the 

circle) ; or a vessel (as seen on the bal- 

ances in the mediumship of Margery) ; 
or again as a replica of a human limb 
or member (as in the thumbprints of 

Walter Stinson). 

7) The legitimate inference from this is 
that all physical form may be viewed 
as the materialization of Idea; and 

with this proposition the findings of 
embryologists are beginning to agree. 
The corollary is that human birth will 
appear as the accretion of physical 
atoms around a pre-existing nucleus 
or dynamic center of being. 

(8) The further inference is made that 
since the withdrawal of the creative 
mental or psychical impulse which 
formed the circle, the luminous vessel} 
and the thumbprint does not in the 
least degree affect the formative power 
or cause the dissolution of the idea em- 
bodied; So in like manner the disso- 
lution of the body at death need not 
imply the dispersal or weakening of 
the Personality which held its particles 
together during life. 

The law of entelechy which imposes on 
the growing body of a child the precisely 
detailed pattern bequeathed by his ances- 
try and physical parentage, and which thus 
determines his physical appearance, is ex- 
actly paralleled by the manifestation of 
the materialized body (or part of the body) 
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of the post-mortem entity, as in the case 
of Walter Stinson, whose thumbprints are 
identified as being unchanged by the dis- 
solution of the fiesh after fifteen years. 

My argument will be seen now to be 
definitely leading up to the fact of survi- 
val; for it is only logical to infer that since 
the ideal body or form (which may be 
called the etherie pattern of the physical) 
is shown to be relatively more permanent 
than the physical body, then the Mind or 
Personality which created and used the 
etheric body would have a yet greater de- 
gree of permanence. This is, of course, 
nothing more than common sense. 

As the whole history of Walter Stinson’s 
thumbprints has been so fully set forth 
in recent issues of this Journal, there will 
be no occasion for me to make more than 
the briefest reference to this matter. I in- 
clude the episode in my record because it 
was my privilege to be present at several 
of the séances at which the prints were ob- 
tained, and I joined in the attestation ot 
some of the records. I affirm that the 
prints were produced under circumstances 
which preclude all possibility of doubt, so 
that any suggestion of fraud seems to me to 
be quite futile and foolish. Apart from 
the united testimony of several groups of 
reputable witnesses there is that of the 
trained detective who is one of the leading 
State experts in fingerprint identification ; 
also the self-evident nature os the impres- 
sions themselves, which are of so perfect 
a character that no forgery or process of 
duplication could account for them. Then 
there is the remarkable factor of the cor- 
rect percentage of resemblance and of dif- 
ferences in their lines as compared with 
those of Walter’s surviving mother and sis- 
ter. Add to these proofs the subsequent 
verificatipn of Walter’s normal thumb- 
print obtained from the handle of his razor, 
put away ever since his death fifteen years 
ago, and we have a ease for the survival or 
the psychie body or ideal body of Walter 
Stinson, a case which compels acceptance 
since no hypothesis other than survival 
can be framed to account for it. 


A dish fresh from the oven is usually 
more palatable than one which has bee. 
kept standing. Applying this principle to 
the evidence offered by psychic research, 
it would seem that for some obscure rea- 
son there is a more convicing quality about 
a recent case of supra-normal happenings 
than about one which, however well at- 
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tested, dates back to a more remote period. . 


In his Presidential address to the London 
S. P. R. in 1924, Mr. Piddington empha- 
sized the need of ecnstantly fresh evidence 
being forthcoming if a vital interest in the 
results of research were to be maintained 
So far as this concerns the frequent lapse 
of time between the happening of the phe- 
nomenon and the making of the reeord, 
there is obvious reason. But when the ree- 
ord is faithfully made and attested at the 
time of the event, or immediately after, it 
seems to me a mere weakness to treat a 
well established case with indifference or 
disregard merely because it may have oc- 
eurred a few years before. Nevertheless, 
the recent happening has the stronger 
appeal. On this principle I feel I need not 
apologize to my readers for the introduc- 
tion of a small matter which has occurred 
within the last twenty-four hours. Yester- 
day was Saturday, February 23rd, 1929. 
On rising I devoted myself to the typing 
of the foregoing part of this paper. I added 
a new paragraph on the subject of thought- 
transference under the head of Associated 
Personality. This will be found in a pre- 
ceding column. During the time I was 


writing, my thoughts turned strongly to 


instances within my own experience and 
in particular to a young friend of mine, C. 
H. in New York, who has a remarkable gift 
for the clairvoyant delineation of character 
and an insight into what Tennyson ealls 
‘‘the abysmal depths of  personality”’ 
which has been felt by myself and a few 
intimate friends to be nothing short of 
marvelous. C. H. had asked me to advise 
her the best advice in my power, enlight- 
ening her ag to its great possibilities if all 
temptation to allow it to be exploited for 
casual ends were avoided. Now I had not 
seen or heard from C. H. since the twenti- 
eth of December, 1928, and I felt yesterday 
morning a strong desire to know of her 
more recent doings, to learn how she was 
getting on in her regular vocation and 
whether her interest in her gift was sus- 
tained. I thought, ‘‘I should like to hear 
from C, H.”’ 


On Sundays in this rather isolated dis- 
trict of Massachusetts we have a special 
early delivery of letters which have to be 
fetched. With my breakfast came a letter 
from C. H. in which she said: ; 

**T feel specially moved to send you a 
message this morning,’’ and she goes on to 
tell me of her health, her present occupa- 
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tion as governess, and her summer pros- 
pects; also of her singing in which she has 
made good progress. And she ends by say- 
ing, ‘‘I hope to do something with this 
(psychic) gift that I seem to have, I as- 
sure you that it is consecrated.’’ 


This is a very simple instance of a phe- 
nomenon which is constantly occurring, as 
I know, to other friends of mine. And if 
I search the files of memory I could give 
examples of a more specific and remarkable 
kind in my own experience. I may cite 
the ease of S , the lady through whose 
instrumentality as medium for automatic 
writing I obtained the history of a build- 
ing said to have been erected before 1120 
A. D., at Glastonbury by the Saxon abbot 
Herlewin. This lady first began sending 
me her script in the late spring of 1921 
when I was directing the excavations at 
the Abbey, and she had been up to that 
time a total stranger to me. But I noticed 
a very curious thing. The communications 
which she sent me began more and more 
to follow the line of my current archeolo- 
gical enquiry. And after we had met once 
in the summer of that year, this tendency 
became increasingly obvious. There was 
some sort of mental ‘‘rapport’’ or attune- 
ment apparently present, and this I at- 
tributed to the dominance in both our 
minds of a very specialized line of interest. 
On one or two occasions in 1922 this cor- 
respondence became more pronounced and 
the communications took the form of ans- 
wers to questions which were in my mind, 
though not consciously formulated. Finally 
a very strange thing happened. I had a 
letter from § in which she sent me a 
writing she had received automatically in 
the form of a letter addressed to her by 
myself and signed with my name, although 
not in my handwriting. This letter con- 
tained questions of an architectural nature, 
or perhaps better described as historical. 
These writings always claimed to be the 
work of monkish intermediaries belonging 
to a fraternity of the 12th century. These 
constituted the ‘‘directive’’ intelligences. 
But as regards this alleged letter of mine. 
I was and am totally unconscious of having 
mentally addressed it. 1 thought then | 
would put the whole matter to the test by 
writing down a series of questions relating 
to the earlier churches on the site, as there 
is no detailed record of these and we know 
nothing of their dimensions or plan. These 
questions I sealed in an envelope and sent 
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under cover to S—— with a letter in which 
invited her to obtain a communication 
‘rom her monkish advisers which should 
be an answer to my queries. In due course 


there came from her a writing together 


with a series of sketches illustrative of the 
plan and details of the first Saxon church, 


the gift of Ine, King of the West Saxons 
and the first Christian monarch of that line. 


t eleared up the most doubtful elements 
n the problem connected with that dark 
period of history (early 8th century), but 
‘hether the information was correct I 
could not ascertain, since the foundations 
if any remained) of Ine’s church would 
be buried deep beneath the soil in a part 
of the ground at that time inaccessible to 
me. The church was described as being 
forty feet long and having at the west end 
a pillared forecourt or atrium in the mid- 
dle of which was a baptismal pool. This 
atrium measured sixteen feet, so that the 
total length would be about fifty-six feet 
at the least calculation, because these might 
be meant as interior measures. I am giving 
this in entire ignorance of the actual meas- 
ures. Last summer the London antiquaries 
unearthed what they believe to be the foun- 
dations of Ine’s church, and when I visited 
Glastonbury in June, 1928, I saw the walls. 
But they were very ‘‘mixed’’ as much of 
the masonry found belonged to two later 
churehes on the same site. No plan was 
shown me from which I could gather clear- 
ly the form or extent of the earliest church. 
[ therefore await with much interest the 
report of the Antiquaries’ Committee and 
their conclusion in particular as to the 
length of the church of Ine and its several 
parts. I must be prepared for a possible 
diserepancy in the measures, but I antici- 
pate that it will not be a large one. Two 
facts may be noted: the first being that 
these foundations have not been seen by 
mortal eye since 1184 A. D., or even much 
earlier. The second is that for the past six 
vears I have been making public exhibi- 
tion of a lantern-slide of this curious writ- 
ing with its plans and dimensions, and 
therefore I can attest priority in regard to 
the message. The unearthing of the walls 
in this case comes more than five years 
later than the receipt of the original writ- 


Ing, 


As to the monkish ‘‘directors’’ of these 
messages I shall have much more to say 
later. For the present it is the power of 
thought-transference and the radio-like re- 
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actions of mind on mind which must en- 
gage attention. It was as though a call 
had been sent forth on the ether for know- 
ledge of a dark historical period, and the 
answer had come from another instrument 
located eighty miles away (S lived near 
Winchester). But you cannot limit the 
radio. Another response was evoked. This 
one came from across the Atlantic. In New 
York City were two people trying experi- 
ments in obtaining messages through the 
subliminal in writing, just as I had done 
with a friend in England. One of these 
had read my book, ‘‘The Gate of Remem- 
brance,’’ but the other, who held the pen- 
cil and was the actual automatist, knew 
nothing of the subject or of English mon- 
astie history. Yet there emerged a com- 
plete narrative in fine literary English of 
this self-same religious foundation and 
what is more remarkable, of the precise pe- 
riod which S——’s messages covered. I 
may here quote a short extract: 





‘‘Tt remained for the good Herlewin to 
shew them how Love could speak through 
the miracle of silent stone. . . . The com- 
pany of pilgrims, winding over the steep 
hills, no longer beheld a rugged minster of 


Saxon wood and Roman stone builded in a 


time when Caedmon’s harp rang high in 
Hild’s wide Feasting Hall. Heavy columns, 
broad and short; round massive arches that 
upheld the rude House of God with simple 
barbarie dignity, had vanished for ever. 
So, like a shadow, perished the glories of 
Ine. In their stead, the nobler work of the 
Norman abbats lifted slender pinnacles to 
the far-off sky above the quiet vale.’’ 
There is a phenomenon connected with 
most writings of this nature which has been 
often observed but never, so far as I am 
aware, explained. But it is one which may 
prove to have a most important bearing 
upon the whole question of the psychic or- 
ganism as an entity superior to the physical 
and in a measure independent of it. I refer 
to the abnormal rapidity at which they are 
usually produced and to the fact that the 
higher the type of communication, the 
more rapid will the transmission generally 
be found to be. In normal authorship, the 
average speed of production would seem to 
be about 700 words per hour, and in excep- 
tional eases the rate will be as high as 1,000 
words. But this appears to be the maximum 
possible for a sustained expression of co- 
herent thought where the brain-faculties 
are consciously employed. The thoughts 
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may come quicker; they may crowd into 
the imagination; but the mechanism of the 
brain will not embody them in symmetric 
literary form at a speed greater than 16 or 
17 words a minute or thereabouts. And at 
this rate of production the muscular effort 
of *‘cerebration’’ will quickly generate fa- 
tigue, so that the maximum of 1,000 words 
per hour will be possible for a short time 
only. In exceptional cases this fatigue of 
the brain may not be so noticeable; but all 
who engage in the task of original literary 
composition will admit that there is a nor- 
mal rate of output which cannot be sus- 
tained beyond a certain time without loss 
of clarity in expression, and that to strain 
beyond this limitation means increasing 
difficulty and muscular effort creative of 
headache and other disagreeable symptoms 
of brain-fag. The reason is obvious, and 
any biologist will tell you why this is. All 
intellectual process means combustion of 
tissue, and a draft upon the physical ener- 
gies which will be felt throughout the en- 
tire system, and there must be time for re- 
euperation, or the balance is lost. The limit 
of speed possible to the speaker or writer 
is the precise measure of the rate of metab- 
‘olism in the tissues of the brain and ner- 
vous system, or in other words it is the 
index of the speed proper to molecular 
changes. But as any thinker, speaker or 
writer will tell you, the process of concep- 
tion of ideas which always precedes their 
erystallization into speech or form (of the 
physical order) is far more rapid, and in- 
deed so rapid that it appears often instan- 
taneous, and the mechanism of the brain 
often eannot move fast enough to hold the 
idea in a net of thought and expression. 
The only rational explanation of this fact 
lies in the hypothesis of an organism of 
idea and imagination having a vehicle of 
more fluid and elastic nature than the phy- 
sical organism possesses; and the existence 
of such an organism is exactly what our 
psychical experiments go to prove. The 
eonclusion is, therefore, that in addition to 
the molecular constitution of matter and 
the organic forms of nature which are 
built hy the grouping of its physical ener- 
mies, there is another and more subtle or- 
dering and organization of forces in the 
interatomie sphere of things, and that there 
are bodies whose vehicle is not atomic but 
is formed of those finer particles—ions, 
electrons, or whatever the physicists may 
eall them—which are more plastic to the 
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psychie forees of controlling mind than the 
grosser and slower-moving physical atoms 
can ever be. In short, the vehicle of Idea is 
an etherie vehicle, and the vehicle of con- 
erete thought and intellectual expression 
is that physical organism, the brain, which 
the more subtle entity has formed and 
adapted for its use during the term of its 
incarnation. 

Now as to the relative speed at which 
these writings are produced. I have found, 
by repeated experiment over a long term 
of years that the best and most fluent com- 
munications will be transmitted at a rate 
varying from 1,300 words per hour to 3,500 
words per hour,* and that the limit of 
speed is not the limit of symmetric expres- 
sion of thought, but the mechanical limit 
of manual dexterity in transcribing the 
flow of words. The machinery of the mere 
dictation or enunciation breaks down at a 
certain point, and were it not for this, 
there is sufficient indication that the rate 
of output might be further inereased to an 
indefinite extent in certain cases. Were it, 
indeed, possible to dispense with the clumsy 
mechanism of the hand and by some more 
rapid process, perhaps chemical or photo- 
graphic, precipitate the thought in its em- 
hodiment of words upon a prepared sur- 
face, we might witness the phenomeron of 
the appearance of whole sentences or even 
paragraphs within what would appear to 
us an instant of time. And there is some 
warrant in the evidence we hold that this 
stage of development may be reached ere 
long. There ig already an abundance of 
credible witness to such precipitation. 
Parallel with this phenomenon is the ex- 
perience of those musicians who ean appre- 
ciate a musical theme as a whole, and would 
bring it to birth in form as a whole, save 
that the physical means of so doing are de- 
nied them. The converse of these processes 
of transmission of idea may be seen in the 
proposal now seriously made by certain 
educationalists, that children should be 
taught to read, not only word by wor, or 
sentence by sentence, but to grasp at a 
glance whole paragraphs in their entirety 
of meaning, thereby registering mentally 
the whole complex of ideas contained and 
appreciating their due relation. 

We cannot escape from the view that 
Thought is organic. All these higher co- 
ordinations of idea which we are consider- 
ing imply a cohesive structure for which a 


*In the use of the “Ouija” board. 











chicle must be provided. If that vehicle 
: not a physical one, then it must be built 


of a more subtle kind of substance. I sug- 


st that it is convenient to eall it etheric, 


us the term conveys at least an intelligible 


ition of what is implied. 


Human civilization may be compared to 
building whose foundations have been 
irtially laid. The history of civilization 
, the tale of man’s ideals perpetually surg- 
i¢ up from beneath the threshold of his 
-onsciousness. These appear as intuitions 


snd imaginative ends. There is an urge to- 


wards their realization. Man turns them 
into ambitions of achievement. His intellect 
‘rystallizes them into form, and finally his 
dominion over natural forces translates 
them into objective fact. Of the plan of the 
building, the earlier generations of laborers 
know nothing. They do but obey the orders 
of their taskmaster. But the skilled erafts- 
men who come later may.glimpse something 
of the larger symmetry of the work that is 
rising. Finally the day may come when 
the workers may have become aware of the 
design ideally present in the Over-mind 
and shall consciously unite to place the 
apex-stones in their preordained position. 
The parable is one of man’s instinct, faith 
and science. It typifies the conquest of Na- 
ture by forces of Mind, and in no realm of 
man’s activity is it more true than in the 
twin sciences of psychology and psychic re- 
search; for in these, which constitute the 
science of the soul, humanity will at length 
fulfill the dictum of the old inspired phil- 
osophy ‘‘Gnothei seauton’’—‘Know Thy- 
self.’? This figure of the fabric of man’s 
estate is of special interest and importance 
at the present time, when there are unmis- 
takable signs of the dawning of a working 
union between the psychic or intuitive 
powers resident in man and the active 
forees of his intellect and volition. Such a 
union of two complementary powers will be 
needed for the bringing about on a greatly 
widened seale the conauest of the forces of 
Nature and their svbordination to the Mind 
of the Race. By science chiefly, and by the 
light of that genuine philosophy which goes 
hand in hand with science, man’s emnire 
over his environment in Nature is at last 
asrending to a higher platform of control. 
We have but to study the past to observe 
the growth of this dominion. At first it is 
purely material. Rv the labor of the hand 
alone the field of Nature is slowly and by 
small degrees subdued. Next by machinery 
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of the simpler sort—the wheel, the lever, 
the metal-tempering fire—there comes about 
the gradual evolution of the industrial arts 
and the three kingdoms of Nature are 
brought to a greater subservience. But as 
yet man’s attack on her is crude and ma- 
terial. He is only able to deal with the 
lump, the mass, and not with the more in- 
timate structure within her manifold or- 
ganisms. Then comes the day of simple 
chemistry and he learns to transmute her 
raw material and to evolve from it all man- 
ner of artificial products for his use and 
benefit. But mark the fact that in these 
earlier stages, man’s knowledge is mostly 
instinctive and is guided by racial mem- 
ory derived from countless ancestors whose 
experience lives on in the mind of the race 
and supplies him with suggestion, stimu- 
lating his imagination to more complex 
effort. For the truth is that within the in- 
dividual there is resident a basic conscious- 
ness of the psychic order, not intellectual 
but dreamlike, not reasoning but instinc- 
tive; and this it is which for many eons 
decrees his progress. 


But by slow degrees there dawns in man 
a second type of awareness. This is the rea- 
soning and intellectual power ; whose evolv- 
ing vehicle is the cortex of his brain. This 
new faculty makes for individual differ- 
ence, for personality. and for relative su- 
periority or inferiority in the diverse ca- 
pacities of mind. Hence arises conflict, first 
of individuals, then of communities, and 
the record of strife begins. The era of con- 
flict, long and painful, is inaugurated. 
What one race builds, another sweeps 
away. But though kingdoms rise and fall, 
the memory of the race persists, and it for- 
gets nothing; for it gathers and harvests 
all experience within that subjective region 
of being which, whether we know it or not. 
is yet part of our estate as men and women. 
This race-memory reappears in the genera- 
tions newly born as Faculty and Intuitive 
Knowledge. Thus the experience of a van- 
ished race will be found to re-incarnate in 
a more matured and perfect form in other 
races which succeed it, maybe after long 
periods of latency. So history repeats it- 
self, but always with a difference, and in 
that difference lies the hone of our prog- 
ress. So cycles of fashion, forms of thought, 
will enter and re-enter the scheme in due 
suecession. The physical links of this racial 
heredity may be hard to trace or may even 
be undiscoverable; for the higher the qual- 
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ity of the inherited aptitude, the less will 
it be subject to the laws of physical her- 
edity. A musical or artistic genius can 
show no obvious ancestral source for such 
faculty; or a mathematical master-mind 
may reveal itself in the child of simple 
folks. The wind bloweth where it listeth 
and we hear the sound thereof but cannot 
tell whence it cometh. The experience of 
the race is the heritage of every individual. 
The memory-record of individuals long 
gathered to their fathers may reappear in 
others born today ; not in detailed intellec- 
tual form but as intuitive apprehension, 
aptitude for the grasp of problems and the 
recognition of facts and principles which, 
to our forefathers, were the fruit of long 
and painful mental labor. 


But now there are abundant tokens that 
we, as a race, are approaching a third stage 
of man’s empire over Nature and her 
forces. And this advance is co-relative to 
the inward development of which I have 
spoken. On the objective side, science is 
now leading us to the study and apprecia- 
tion of a more subtle and more potent 
range of forces which lie within the atomic 
constitution of matter. These, she tells us, 


determine all its aspects and mutations of 
form as well as its properties, chemical, 


electric and magnetic. We approach the 
vague borderland which lies between Mat- 
ter and Energy and again between energy 
and mental activity. And correspondingly 
we are beginning to experience in ourselves 
a kindred transition which is modifying 
our outlook and our modes of realization 
and pereeption of things. This new mode 
of appreciation is carrying us ever further 
from the old inadequate exterior way of 
looking at Nature and bringing us closer 
and ever closer to a psychical or subjective 
apprehension of all the phenomena of Na- 
ture and of Life. And all this we do in 
obedience to a racial urge towards the em- 
bodiment of ideals which, like a giant wave, 
carries us whether we will or not towards 
an evolutionary goal of achievement that 
looms ever more clearly to the constructive 
mind as the pattern of a building is re- 
vealed to the eye of the skilled artificer to 
whom is entrusted the laying of the supe- 
rior parts of that House of Life in which 
his own effort, however small, shall—if 
sound and true—find its proper place. And 
it is the promise of our growing intuition 
of survival that this place will be seen in 
a fuller vision of the edifice of human so- 
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ciety on that wider platform of perception 
which will be ours when we have passed 
these bounds of time and circumstance. 
For it can not be denied that for the ma- 
jority of the race, the instinctive idea of 
immortality is among the most deeply- 
rooted and fundamental. And in the em- 
bodiment of ideals which is the law of our 
being both as a community and as individ 
uals, how can we suppose that this one of 
all others should be doomed to frustration ? 

Is it not a fact that all progress by man 
in the arts and sciences, in civilization and 
the humanities, has been by the steady 
translation of his dreams into actualities 
through the psychical and mental powers 
which he has evolved? First as intuition; 
then as ideation ; and finally as the concrete 
embodiment of idea: these are the three 
stages by which all the achievements of 
the race have been brought about. But it 
may be said with assurance that unless the 
intuitive faculties are exercised to an equal 
point with the intellectual or reasoning 
parts and a harmonious interchange thus 
effected, then the intellect, unenlightened, 
will go astray and will tend to disintegra- 
tion through unbalanced impulses of de- 
struction. John Stuart Mill saw this when 
he said that there was something ultimately 
self-contradictory —or self-destructive — 
about man’s logic. There is profound truth 
in the saying, ‘‘ Where there is no vision, 
the people perish.’’ This is one reason why 
I felt it important to lay down as a first 
guide in psychic research the rule ‘‘ Respect 
your intuitions.’’ I would add to this, 
‘‘Cultivate your imagination upon lines of 
reality and truth: it will not then betray 
you. Dream, but dream true: your dreams 
ean be translated into fact.’’ 


I have compared the mind of the individ- 
ual to a magnet with its two poles. This 
was, of course, analogy only. But if you 
consider the perpetual necessity for inter- 
play between the intuitive and the intel- 
leetual faculties of your mind, you will see 
how closely this analogy is sustained by the 
facts of consciousness. I shall later adduce 
other instances of this polarity of mind and 
its creative interchange as between two or 
more individuals. I put the instance of my 
thought-picture of the circle first because 
this led to an objective manifestation in 
my personal experience. I need not here 
recapitulate the story (see March number) 
but there are certain inductive inferences 
which may be made from the experiment. 








i‘irst, it demonstrates that polarity of the 
ssychie and mental powers of which I have 
heen speaking and bears witness to the 
reative nature of their interchange. And 
econdly, it gives concrete proof of the 
ruth of the old saying that ‘‘Thoughts are 
hings’’—that is, I should prefer to say, 
‘Thoughts may be Things.’’ And thirdly, 
u affirming this principle it provides a 
‘ientifie basis for the whole range of phe- 
nomena in which teleplasm plays a part, 
‘ith its formative or ideoplastic powers. 
And with this thread I would like to tie up 
chat of the ‘‘precipitation”’ of writing or 
other symbols. My own experiment with 
the eirele involved the employment of ideo- 
plastie projection: that is to say, although 
{ have taken thousands of photographie 
negatives, I have never observed any mark 
upon them which could not be accounted 
for normally. I am of opinion that my part 
in the suecess of that experiment was de- 
pendent upon a power of mental visualiza- 
tion which, as a professional architect and 
designer of geometric forms I had had 
special opportunities to cultivate. But as I 
said, the directive and formative intelli- 
gence is quite another matter. The same, I 
apprehend, may have been the case with 
Dr. Fukurai of Japan who claims to have 
obtained mental impressions of Chinese 
ideograms on photographie plates with the 
aid of some Japanese mediums. But in the 
case of the Japanese artist Mikaye, whose 
work is reported in the Journal ASPR. for 
April, 1925 (pp. 227-235). by Dr. W. F. 
Prince, no medium is used. The symbols, 
which are of microscopic size, are projected 
by some eapillary action from the tip of a 
brush filled with fluid pigment. All the ar- 
tist himself does is hold the brush and pass 
it downwards whilst at the same time mak; 
ing a mental image of the intended symbol 
to a large seale. Here then the dual power 
is self-contained. What I suspect to have 
heen a similar instance was at one time 
noted by me in the ease of the English me- 
dium John Alleyne, with whose help I was 
able to recall the memories and re-create 
the details of the long-lost chapel sites at 
Glastonbury. He at one time felt the urge 
to express certain visual impressions of the 
vanished glories of the great church as it 
stood before the dissolution of the Abbey 
in the sixteenth century. He chose for the 
work soft pastel which does not allow of 
the representation of fine detail. Among 
the several pictures he produced of the Ab- 
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bey in its prime was one showing the in- 
terior of the choir. Somehow he managed 
to work in a certain amount of fine detail. 
On examining closely the more intricate 
parts of the work | was struck by the 
minute aceuracy of it, which seemed unac- 
countable in view of the nature of the ma- 
terial used, which was soft and friable. 1 
took a powerful magnifying glass and 
through this I saw that the precision was 
even greater than I had already seen it to 
be. I was not impressed that accident could 
aceount for it, and as artistic manipula- 
tion was out of the question for the reason 
given, the problem remained unexplained. 
J. A. certainly held the idea at the time 
that his own effort had been re-inforeed in 
some way unknown to him. In the light of 
my subsequent experience a psychical ex- 
planation more readily offers itself. And I 
rely upon this experience as sufficient to 
establish as fact that in the creation of 
form the mental image precedes the psy- 
chical and the psychical again precedes the 
physical; so that, given an ideal structure 
of the imagination, this will tend to embody 
itself first in etherie form and finally ac- 
crete to itself a body of physical matter if 
the right conditions are present, so that the 
Idea will have its symbolic counterpart. 
And the law is reciprocal in interchange 
and reaction between Idea and Symbol: for 
as we see every day of our lives, our psy- 
chical and mental values are modified by 
what we learn from our material environ- 
ment. Otherwise there would be no evolu- 
tion of the mind, and conversely no physi- 
cal process of change and betterment. 
Hence physical evolution is but one side 
of the picture. It demands its complement, 
namely, the involution of Idea and ideal 
form by the experience of creative Mind in 
the sphere of physical energy and plastic 
Matter. In the light of this principle I 
should define my concept of the evolution- 
ary process as being one of gradual pene- 
tration of Matter or material energy by 
Idea, the executive link between these ex- 
tremes being Soul as the vehicle of psychic 
energies constantly growing and increasing 
its dominion over material organism and 
working as the agent of creative Mind to- 
wards the goal of an ultimate full self- 
expression of its own limitless variety and 
beauty—towards a universe impregnated 
and enlightened by Mind, the spiritual 
principle; and towards a modification of 
Matter in the direction of Collective Con- 
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sciousness. With this | associate the con- 
cept of a collective Race-memory appearing 
in every individual as a gift of nature in 
the form of constantly-inecreasing faculty 
for self-expression, for the building of Per- 
sonality. 

* * * x * 

There was an important omission in the 
printer’s proof of Mr. Bond’s article for 
February. If readers will turn to page 100 
they will see a paragraph about the middle 
of the second column which commences 
with the words, ‘‘On the 27th of January, 
1928.’’ This should read as follows: 

‘On the 27th of January, 1928, the 
nurse informed me that for about two 
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hours during the night she had heard 
noises in the room overhead like the mov- 
ing of furniture; also that there were two 
or three knocks on her door. About lunch 
time I was summoned by three sharp 
knocks on my door, but on coming down- 
stairs into the music room, I found thé 
nurse and butler both there and lunch not 
ready. The latter assured me he had not 
been upstairs to call me... .’’ 

Eight lines lower in the same column 
occurs the sentence, ‘‘on going downstairs 
I found the room vacant.’’ For ‘‘down- 
stairs’’ please read ‘‘upstairs’’; the dis 
turbance was in the butler’s room on th: 
upper floor. 















Animal Metapsychics 


Some Further Discussion of the Pony “Black Bear” and 


contained several articles express- 
ing rather negative conclusions in 


regard to the independence of so-called 
thinking animals and suggested that their 
spectacular performances were probably 
lue to prompting by their trainers by 
nieans of a secret code. 

These conelusions in part are reasonable 
nough. Such demonstrations as we have 
recently witnessed with the Briarcliff Pony 
‘*Black Bear’’ seem otherwise incredible 
even to those who in their researches have 
discovered so many evidences of the mys- 
terious and unaccountable, and if a tra- 
ditionally dumb brute displays human in- 
telligence, reason, genius even, then we well 
might judge that it is humanly caused. 
But even if this were to be admitted as a 
fact, we would still not be warranted in as- 
suming that the human agent is necessarily 
his master, for this would constitute a hy- 
pothesis, which would require proof, and 
would therefore be no more privileged than 
any other hypothesis. 

In unravelling the seeret of thinking 
animals we should rid ourselves of every 
preconception; judging entirely from ac- 
tual experience, assuming no cause what- 
ever. For this purpose we have availablé 
for experiment one of the most engaging 
of the so-called thinking animals, and it 
has been my privilege during the last 
eighteen months to have been present at 
twenty-five of his performances. I ean only 
testify that the nature and cause of his 
phenomena remain with me just as much 
of an intriguing mystery as ever. Of course 
it is possible that Mr. Barrett may employ 
a code of signals with Black Bear, yet so 
far no one has fathomed his secret nor di- 


January, 1929. “Thinking Animals” hy M. J. Zaayer; 
by J. Malcolm Bird. 


“The Briarcliff Pony” 


the Alleged Signal Code 


By ArtHuR GOADBY 


RECENT issue’ of PsycHic RESEARCHVined how the miracle is done, and many 
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of us I think would welcome the fathoming 
of it, if it be a trick, provided only it shall 
be done soon, for we would be saved a deal 
of so-called thinking with its attendant 
brain fag, and also a lot of possible embar- 
rassment later, for one does not care to be 
wasting time hunting for a mare’s nest or 
attempting to prance up to an illusory 
paradise mounted astride of some fatuous 
Al Borak only to be hurtled back into an 
amused and sophisticated world. 

Now it is obvious that if we are to try 
to solve this mystery we should first deter- 
mine beyond any cavil whether or not 
Black Bear is an automaton directed en- 
tirely by his master by means of signals 
made exclusively to his sensorium, defer- 
ring to a later time any consideration of 
the theory of telepathy. Does Barrett then 
dictate Black Bear’s replies by means of a 
code addressed to any of his five normal 
senses? A code is a series of conventional 
signals which, when sensed and perceived 
by a subject, elicit certain acts desired by 
an operator, in this case the selection of 
certain characters from a rack. There are 
twenty-six letters and ten numbers, thirty- 
six characters in all, conseauently there 
must be at least thirty-six different signals 
employed. 

Now we may at once eliminate all con- 
sideration of the senses of smell and taste, 
for Mr. Barrett certainly does not scent 
the air with thirty-six varieties of perfume 
nor does he spray the pony’s palate with 
thirty-six flavors a la Savarin. And we 
might as well eliminate the sense of touch, 
for he rarely touches Black Bear, either 
with the whip, which he often discards al- 
together, or with his hand, even when he is 
removing the tabs from his mouth. More- 
over, Black Bear almost always selects the 
first letter of his reply before Barrett has 
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even approached him, and if Black Bear 
can choose without a touch the first letter, 
he ean choose the second, third and fourth 
as readily. One might, however, argue 
that the first signal could be given through 
one of the other senses, sight or hearing, 
and the succeeding signals be given 
through touch, but this presupposes the 
existence of one of these two other possible 
forms. Now since either one of these other 
forms is much more easily worked than the 
very clumsy tactual one, then this latter 
would be really superfluous and bring in 
an unnecessary complication, a point which 
I will elaborate later. If a code exists, it 
must therefore be one addressed to the 
pony’s eye or ear, or both, and if to both 
then these code methods may be used in 
alternation or intermingled, but to decide 
this question we should first consider the 
psychological process involved in the op- 
eration of a code. 


To be instantly effective each signal must 
be clear, distinctive, brief, and since it 
must be subtly concealed it should also be 
relatively simple. We must remember that 
we are dealing with a percipient, Black 
Bear, who by hypothesis is a normal ani- 
mal which though possessing a high degree 


of associative intelligence is neither a mira- 
cle, a supernormal phenomenon, a reason- 
ing creature, nor one endowed with facul- 
ties beyond those natural to his species. 
And we must also realize that a subtly 
disguised code is very different from a code 
wherein the signals are frankly open, such 
as those employed with certain educated 
dogs and horses, for in open codes the sig- 
nals can be repeated without having to be 
disguised. But in a secret code the essen- 
tial sign must be concealed in a context 
that must be continuously changing to 
keep up the camouflage. Moreover, an ef- 
fective code must be so constituted that 
each signal can be instantly understood by 
the subject without the need for conscious 
reflection as to its nature or meaning. The 
instant any sign is sensed and perceived by 
means of the sensory nerves, the message 
should pass at once across the short circuit 
of the pony’s reflex are and thus elicit the 
proper response. Now if there were the 
least ambiguity in the signal or the least 
difficulty in the perception of it, it would 
retard and possibly inhibit the response be- 
cause neural energy would be diverted 
away from the reflex are into the cerebral 
cortex by the pony’s conscious effort to dis- 
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tinguish the signal or interpret its signifi- 
cance. After a period of perplexity, the 
neural energy if released from the cortex 
would be forced to reach the motor centers 
by a different avenue, and this confusion 
and delay would arouse the pony’s appre- 
hension, even fear, for he would expect a 
rebuke and this would divert his attention 
from the succeeding signals and lead to 
further confusion. These considerations 
justify us in laying down these proposi- 
tions. 

First; The signal for each character 
must be unique and have no duplicates or 
substitutes. A fundamental law of psy 
chology is apperception and this when ac. 
tive may function as anticipation. Now if 
one alternative were anticipated, perplexity 
would result if the other alternative were 
used. This perplexity would inhibit the 
reflex response. Hence each character can 
be elicited only by its own unique respec- 
tive signal. 

Second: The code may be simplex and 
consist of a cue word or a cue gesture for 
each respective character, or it may be 
complex and consist of both a word and a 
motion combined. But a complex eode 
would be very precarious when used before 
a trained observer, because the cue words 
would need to be so often repeated ; and it 
would of course cease to be operative the 
moment the operator became silent. 

Those who hold, however, that there 
could be both an auditive and a visual code 
with complex signals must be prepared to 
defend the thesis that Barrett is able to 
negotiate one hundred and forty-four dif- 
ferent sounds and motions while carrying 
on his ‘‘eonstant conversation,’’ and more- 
over, that the pony ean instantly sense, 
perceive, interpret and respond to those 
complex sounds and motions even when 
nearly imperceptible or veiled in a camou- 
flaged context. However, let us inquire 
whether or not Barrett employs a complex 
code or signals to both eye and ear. First 
I will introduce the record of certain inci- 
dents that occurred at a performance held 
last May before an audience of about thirty 
people at the apartments of Mr. Goelet 
yallatin. This occasion is chosen for illus- 
tration because it was one of the best and 
one where Mr. Barrett permitted the writer 
for the most part to direct the proceedings 
and allowed the audience to ask most of the 
questions without ever repeating them him- 
self. Before the performance I requested, 
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as L have done on several other occasions, 
a few seated in the front rows to listen for 
any secret whispering or other suspicious 
sounds such as those which might be made 
by hands or feet; also to choose a letter 
and note what sounds he made or words he 
spoke when that letter seemed about to re- 

r. In the audience were several well 
known polo players who were very skepti- 

| and were particularly keen to observe 
signals, visual, auditive or otherwise. 

Shortly after the opening I seated my- 
s lf behind the pony and requested one of 
the audience, Prof. Pike, to take the slate 

d chalk down a right-angled triangle, 
and then directed the pony to name the 
diagonal line, whereupon he _ instantly 
spelled out the abbreviation ‘‘Hypoth’’; 
then when the legs were numbered 6—8 
and 5—12, he correctly gave the lengths 
of this line as 10 and 13 respectively. I 
noted that Mr. Barrett had remained ab- 
solutely silent (and motionless, except to 
the extent of advancing a step or so to 
imanipulate the tabs). Those in the front 
row noted these facts and afterwards con- 
firmed them to me. I now resumed my 
seat in the front row and the following 
questions were asked, seldom, if ever, be- 
ng repeated by Mr. Barrett: 

Miss Post: ‘‘Who is President of the 
United States?’’ 

Rlack Bear: ‘‘Cal.’’ 

Man’s Voice: ‘‘Who will be next Presi- 


de nt Q?? 


Black Bear: ‘‘ Al.’’ (Surprise and laugh- 
fer ) 

Mrs. Gallatin: ‘‘But you don’t want Al 
Smith, do you?’’ 

Black Bear: (shakes head in negation). 

Mrs. Gallatin: ‘‘Who would you like to 
have for President ?”’ : 

Black Bear: ‘‘Mr. Goadby’’ (more sur- 
prise and laughter and'one of the polo 
plavers leans forward and whisners to me, 
‘Did you make him say that?’’) 

Presently someone asked, ‘‘Black Bear, 
what. do you like most to eat?’’ Black 
Bear: ‘‘Buns’’, Mr. Goadbv: (thinking he 
was romaneing) ‘Do you like them hot or 
cold??? Black Bear lifted from the rack 
the letter ‘‘X’’ and stonned. While we 
were wondering what ‘‘X’’ meant, Prof. 
Pike whispered ‘‘X means unknown quan- 
tity.’? bunt an instant later it dawned on 
me that Black Bear had given a subtle and 
eryptie answer; for he was signalling that 
he liked them hot, the ‘‘X’’ of course rep- 
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resenting the mark that bakers stamp on 
their ‘*Hot Cross Buns’’ at Easter. 
A little later I requested the audience 
to take notice that Barrett did not signal 
with the whip, whereupon he voluntarily 
laid it on the floor behind him where it re- 
mained during the following incidents. I 
handed my pack of large playing cards to 
Prof. Pike who, after shuffling them, lifted 
off the top card and‘ displayed it to the 
pony, who at once correctly named it, using 
both letters and numbers from the rack. It 
was the five of hearts, and he also success- 
fully named the next, the nine of clubs. 
The whip was therefore eliminated as an 
indieator for either letters or numbers. 


Presently, while I was seated in the 
front row, one of the polo players leaned 
forward and handed me a small book with 
a .colored paper cover having the title 
‘*Sunset Gun’’ in red letters about half an 
inch high and asked if Black Bear could 
read this title. I summoned the pony to 
approach and held the book up for a mo- 
ment close to his eye at such an angle that 
Barrett, standing ten feet away and off to 
one side, could not read it. Black Bear 
after only a moment’s glance, enough to 
distinguish it, on my repeating the ques- 
tion, immediately nodded and returning to 
the rack correctly spelled out the name, in- 
dulging his playful faney, however, by 
substituting an M for the final letter. This 
feat so astonished the audience that it 
broke out into applause, whereupon Bar- 
rett, greatly pleased at the triumph of his 
charge, delivered a glowing ‘‘philippic”’ 
concerning the nobility of dumb animals. 
Black Bear was now asked by one of the 
¢uests to state the number of roses in a 
vase, which stood on a table about ten feet 
off at one side and about a foot higher 
than his head. He at once paced quietly 
aver, inspected them for a few seconds. 
then replied ‘‘sixteen,’’ Mr. Barrett re- 
maining in his place motionless behind the 
racks. To confirm this estimate I went 
over and observed that several were droop- 
ing over the rim of the vase, especially on 
the side next the wall, so that I had to 
stand directly over them to make an ac- 
eurate count, and I do not understand how 
Black Bear could have seen those in the 
rear. There were seventeen, however, and 
I announced that fact, but the pony’s es- 
timate, considering the short time that he 
took, was remarkably close. It was one of 
his rare mistakes. When asked by one of 
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the audience to name the color .of the roses 
he replied ‘‘pink,’’ and shortly afterwards 
when asked *‘Who is Lindbergh?’’ he at 
once spelled out ‘‘aviator.’’ Barrett again 
remained absolutely silent and almost mo- 
tionless, standing at the pony’s left side 
with the whip quietly held point down in 
his right hand, and reaching down with 
his left to retrieve and restore the letters. 
Black Bear, left to -his own devices, pro- 
ceeded briskly, appearing to be quite ob- 
livious of the presence of his master. T 
drew the attention of all to these facts and 
requested them to note that the whole per- 
formance was absolutely genuine, but in- 
vited them to watch if they desired for sig- 
nals. One result of this speech was that 
some of the guests present, unable to de- 
tect any signalling by Barrett. transferred 
their suspicions to me. The following in- 
cident concluded the session: 

Mrs. Gallatin: ‘‘Who was President of 
the United States in 1861?”’ 

Black Bear: ‘‘Line.’’ 

Mrs. Candler: ‘‘ Who assassinated him ?’’ 

Black Bear: ‘‘Booth.”’ 

Mrs. Candler: ‘‘In what city did that 
happen ?’’ 

Black Bear: ‘‘Washington.’’ 


Mr. Goadby: ‘‘ What happened to Booth 
afterwards ?”’ 
Black Bear: ‘‘He broke his leg.’’ 


A Voice: 
name ?’’ 

Black Bear: ‘‘ Wilkes.’’ 

A Youth: ‘‘What do you think of this 
audience ?’” 

Black Bear: ‘‘U—TEL—EM—BOY.”’ 

No claim is here made that any question 
was asked in this session that Mr. Barrett 
did not himself know the answer of, except 
the incident in regard to the ‘‘Sunset 
Gun’’ to which I will refer later. After 
the performance some of those I had pri- 
vately requested to observe if there was 
any audible signalling from Barrett, re- 
ported to me that they were completely 
baffled, and declared that in their opinion 
the most hyperesthetie hearing could not 
have detected any secret systematic sounds, 
and that for quite long intervals Barrett 
had remained absolutely silent, emitting no 
audible or subdued whispers or any other 
suspicious sounds either with his hands, 
feet or mouth. 


‘‘What was Booth’s first 


So if the eode is auricular in whole or in 
part then how is it worked? It cannot be 
by audible words, for often he is abso- 
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lutely silent, nor by whispering when re- 
trieving the tabs, for I have frequently ob- 
served that Barrett in his loquacious moods 
will face the audience ar’ deliver a long 
soliloquy even in the ve ~ act of manipu- 
lating the tabs. Mr. Bird also has observed 
that at the first performance at Hyslop 
House ‘‘Mr. Barrett talked to Black Bear 
continually, always coming between the 
pony and the audience with a continuous 
chatter of conversation directed at the 
animal.’? How then can Barrett also be 
earrying on a synchronous code of whis- 
pering? The transitions would be too 
marked. I have myself developed a habit 
of lip-reading and never yet have I ob- 
served the least indication of any systema- 
tized secret movement of Barrett’s lips. 
But if words spoken or whispered are not 
the method employed is it one of tones and 
inflections? Hardly. Such a code would 
soon betray itself. Or else can it be by 
sounds such as sliding or tapping, clicks, 
snaps or rubs of hands and feet audible 
only to those having hyperesthetic hearing? 
No. If they were loud they would be de- 
tected, if faint they would be drowned by 
the chatter, so I feel convinced that we 
must eliminate any hypothesis of an audi- 
tive code either in whole or in part, and 
therefore eliminate also any complex code 
whatever. 


Finally does it consist of signs addressed 
to the pony’s eyes? If so the signals must 
be either static or dramatic; that is, one of 
attitudes or gestures. Mr. Hereward Car- 
rington appears to endorse the former solu- 
tion for he says :’— 

‘‘What I believe to be the main feature 
of the code employed is a matter of the 
trainer’s constantly shifting position, with 
reference to the letters and numbers. The 
pony I believe has been taught to interpret 
the distances and angles here, and to act 
on such interpretation. This would be 
more complicated than the whip signals. 
but would be doubtless feasible with care- 
ful training.’’ Mr. Carrington cites cer- 
tain experts in vaudeville ‘‘mind-reading,”’ 
ete.. as agreeing with him. Now if Barrett 
must assume a new position at a new 
angle for each letter spelled, it seems to 
me that he would have to execute a con- 
tinual ‘‘turkey trot.’’ How could Barrett 
so accurately shift, gauge and hold this 
attitude and indulge in sueh_ intricate 


2“Psychic Research” for January, 1929. 





















foot work while ‘‘constantly chattering’’ 
or often while he was standing in one place 
simost absolutely still? And if Black 
sear could successfully estimate such dis- 
inces and angles and interpret their 
iieaning, he would have to be put into the 
hvpernormal class as an expert surveyor. 
'f there were the least ambiguity in the 
angulation, perplexity would result. Again 
should remind ourselves that Black 
‘sear’s performances are very unlike those 
of the educated animals of the vaudeville 
stage. One has but to observe for instance 
the latters’ keen alert gaze of expectation, 
the vigilance directed toward the master’s 
eye, quite obviously taking their cue from 
the trainer. In comparison Black Bear 
is the aeme of deliberation and sang froid, 
appearing to be absolutely indifferent to 
his master as well as to all his surround- 
ings, and what he gets appears to come 
from within. 

If then the eode is dynamic, not static, 
does it eonsist of movements imperceptible 
or veiled in some subtle camouflage? To 
better consider this let us imagine ourselves 
at a typical performance. Black Bear 
stands facing his racks and a little behind 
him stands his master. Someone in the 
audience asks a question. Robot sets his 
pegs in motion and languidly pulls the 
letter ‘‘D’’ from the rack. Meanwhile we 
are observing Barrett and mentally record 
the faet that just then he happened to be 
absorbed in one of his brilliant periods of 
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silence, standing perfectly still, eyes casu- 
ally bent on the pony, arms listlessly 
hanging by his sides, hands motionless, and 
in one of them the whip idly drooping. He 
now advances a step or so, reaches down, 
and as he retrieves the tabs we carefully 
note the manner of that gesture, searching 
for the essential sign, either single and im- 
perceptible or subtly woven into the con- 
text. A few minutes later, however, we 
note that the letter ‘‘D’’ is presumably 
about to recur in the spelling; again we 
observe Barrett and find him now deliver- 
ing an oration on the Tower of Babel or 
the Four Horses of the Apocalypse, or the 
innocence of dumb brutes or the depravity 
of unregenerate man—same letter but dif- 
ferent action. Hands, feet, head, shoul- 
ders, thumbs, eyebrows all are now no 
longer still, but each is busily attending 
to its own orchestral part, and it is all 
spontaneous, artless, unstudied. Mean- 
while Black Bear is also attending to his 
part, calmly facing the racks or impatiently 
tossing the tab for Mr. Barrett to hurry up 
and retrieve it. Twice the letter D has 
recurred and no single motion that we can 
see has been exactly reduplicated, no hid- 
den gesture detected. Soon again we 
anticipate a recurring D but only once 
more to be foiled; for this time his feet are 
glued to the floor, one of his hands is non- 
chalantly tucked in his pocket, the other 
idly twirling the whip. He has relapsed in 
thought, wondering if the audience is 
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pleased or if the pony will slip again on 
the conerete floor, or what should be the 
next stunt on the program. Again we are 
baffled in our endeavor to probe the secret 
of it all for we can detect no imperceptible 
sign, no subtle cue veiled in the camouflage. 

But our perplexities are further in- 
creased when we find Blaek Bear exhibit- 
ing hypernorma! powers while his trainer 
is out of sight completely. Let me here 
introduce the testimony of Dr. Shailer 
Lawton, of the New York University 
School of Edueation, an eye-witness to 
such an incident, who has kindly consented 
to let me publish his account of it written 
under date of Nov. 27th, 1928, in a letter 
to me which I take pleasure in appending 
herewith. 


“This certifies that I have read Mr. 
Arthur Goadby’s article, entitled ‘* Black 
3ear, a Psychic Pony’’ which appeared 
in ‘* Psychic Science’’ October, 1928, and 
that he has correctly recorded my per- 
sonal experience with the pony, Black 
Bear. This incident occurred about 
three years ago at the home of my 
brother-in-law, Mr. Ward Knapp, who 
then resided in Briar Cliff. The room 
was built about as shown in the annexed 
drawing. 


The coins were silver and a few cop- 


pers. There were about ten coins in all. 
They were placed upon the shelf as in- 
dicated by the xxxx. Mr. Barrett stood 
outside the doorway so that I, moving 
about within the zone 8, 
him. He made no sound. I asked the 
pony to give me coins of different types, 
this he did without hesitation and with 
no errors. I then asked him to make 
change, such as ‘‘Give me 18 ecents’’; 
‘‘sive me 25 cents in nickels and 
dimes’’; “‘half a dollar in dimes and 
quarters’’; or ‘‘If I owe you 45 cents and 
hand you a dollar bill how much change 
must you give me?’’ ete. He did these 
sums correctly several times. It did not 
seem to make any difference whether I 
said ‘‘dimes’’ or ‘‘ten cents’’ or whether 
I looked at the coins while he chose them 
or looked away; nor did it make any 
difference if I arranged the coins upon 
their shelf so that the order of their de- 
nomination was different at each trial. 
I have no certain explanation, but I know 
that I tried not to help him. Further- 
more Barrett even if he had had a peek- 


could not see 
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hole could not see the rearranged coins. 
The witnesses were seated (about ten in 
number) and none of them could see the 
coins due to the height of the shelf. The 
above is a statement of facts. It is per- 
haps worthy of mention that Black Bear 
kept glancing toward the door and also 
kept his ears turned in that direction 
most of the time during the above tests. 
Mr. Barrett during this whole experi- 
ment remained absolutely concealed be- 
hind the door where neither I nor the 
pony could see him, as I was careful to 
observe. This is true to the best of my 
belief. 


(Signed) S. U. Lawton.’’ 

Dr. Lawton has recently stated to me 
that one reason why he was convinced that 
Black Bear could not see his master was 
that he himself part of the time stood be- 
tween Black Bear’s head and the door so 
that Black Bear could.not have then seen 
Mr. Barrett at all even had Barrett peeked. 

A similar instance to this is the following 
related by Mr. Frank L. Fuller, Jr. I 
append his signed statement: 


March 19, 1929. 

After a performance given by Black 
Bear in the large reception hall of my 
father’s house at Mount Kisco, N. Y., on 
July 30, 1927, Black Bear was standing 
alone beside his racks with his back 
toward Mr. Barrett, who was standing 
about ten or twelve feet away talking to 
a small group of people. Mr. Barrett 
had his back turned toward the pony and 
could not have been aware of the first 
part of the following occurrence. 
‘ As just before the performance I had 
fed him a lump of sugar, I now ap- 
proached him with one hand held behind 
my back and asked him if he could tel! 
me what I had held in it. At once he 
began to spell ‘‘Sugar,’’ which was cor- 
rect. He had proceeded as far as the let- 
ter ‘‘g’’ when Mr. Barrett turned and 
observed him, and at once said, ‘‘ What 
are you doing?’’ and I said, ‘‘Let him 
alone; he is all right.’’ Black Bear 
then finished the word. I had myself 
taken the first two letters from his 
mouth; Mr. Barrett took the others. 

On several other occasions I have seen 
Black Bear perform, with the whip for 
long periods laid aside on the floor. 

I ean also testify that on several occa- 
sions I have seen Black Bear perform 
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when Mr. Barrett was silent for a min- 
ute or so at a time during the actual 
performance. I am quite convinced that 
Mr. Barrett does not signal him by 
words or any other way. 

(Signed) F. L. Fuller, Jr. 


Now this theory of signals from Barrett 
gets into further difficulties when Black 
sear independently reads words in news- 
papers and books. I have already recorded 
such an ineident above, in regard to the 
title ‘‘Sunset Gun.’’ I will now relate a 
similar one which occurred last May when 
Alan Macdonald of the staff of the New 
York World and myself were having a pri- 
vate sitting at Briarcliff. Mr. Macdonald 
produced from his pocket a newspaper, 
then pencilled a circle around the words 
“Standard Oil’’ which were printed in 
type as small as that used in this article, 
requested the pony to approach and held 
the paper close to his eyes, Barrett remain- 
ing all the while fully ten feet away at 
which distance I am convinced no human 
eye could read it. Black Bear, after a 
moment’s glance immediately spelled out 
in full ‘‘Standard Oil.’’ This incident has 
been related by Mr. Macdonald over his 
own signature. 

Finally the obstacles to the theory of 
any kind of a code whatsoever become quite 
insuperable when Black Bear displays 
hypernormal intelligence by correctly an- 
swering questions which are so presented 
that no living person knows what they are. 
On several oceasions, each time in different 
surroundings, I have produced a pack of 
large playing ecards and had these shuffled 
for me by an associate; then maneuvering 
so that all the people in the room were 
behind me and the pony in front, I have 
lifted off the top ecard, held it close to his 
eves and asked him to name it. In every 
case he has suecessfully done so, no one 
but he, of course, knowing what it was; 
nor were there any mirrors, reflecting 
walls, nor hidden confederates around. Mr. 
Barrett used at first to be a little nervous 
about these experiments, for several people 
have tried in the past to trick Black Bear 
in order to discredit him, and he declares 
that the pony never makes a mistake, an 
opinion in which I for the most part con- 
cur. The following is rather an amusing 
incident during one of these tests: 


New York World, July 29, 1928. 
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On one side of six uniform blank cards, 
about 5 by 6-in. square, I had drawn with 
crayons six different devices similar to 
some of those many ones which the pony 
had often previously shown me that he 
could identify and name. So one morning 
in January, 1928, Mrs. Janet Fuller and 
myself performed the following experi- 
ment: Mrs. Fuller having shuffled these 
eards handed them to me with their faces 
down, whereupon employing precisely the 
same tactics as with the playing cards I 
displayed them singly to the pony in the 
following sequence, as it afterward trans- 
pired: 1, Heart; 2, Circle; 3, Cross; 4, 
Square; 5, letter ‘‘B’’; 6, letter ‘‘A,’’ and 
asked ‘‘Black Bear, what shape is on the 
eard?’’ 


Now sometimes Black Bear waxes face- 
tious, especially when bored with experi- 
ments, so after viewing the first card he 
languidly paced back to the rack and re- 
plied, ‘‘I will tell you on New Year’s 
Day.’’ As this particular day was the 9th 
of January he was putting the answer off 
as long as possible. Anxious for the suc- 
cess of this experiment I urged him to 
answer, knowing well he knew it, but with- 
out avail. He only framed an excuse and 
regretted to inform me that he had ‘‘left 
his glasses.’’ So, withdrawing this par- 
ticular card, I raised the next and pre- 
sented it to his exclusive gaze, and asked, 
‘What shape is that?’’—an unfortunately 
ambiguous question, which doubtless per- 
plexed him but finally he replied 
‘‘Square.’’ At once I glanced at the card 
and in my disappointment I involuntarily 
exclaimed, ‘‘He has made a mistake,’’ but 
at these words Mr. Barrett became very 
much irritated, for he is very jealous of 
the reputation of the pony, and expostu- 
lated, ‘‘He knows it well enough!’’ And 
after all the card itself was square and 
Black Bear undoubtedly supposed my 
auestion referred to this for the circle was 
thinly drawn and faint. Not then realiz- 
ing this fact I said, ‘‘Well then Mr. Bar- 
rett, please make him answer,’’ whereupon 
T held up the third ecard in the same man- 
ner asking for the shape on the card and 
Black Bear on command of his master at 
once correctly named it, spelling out the 
word ‘‘Cross.”’ 


The constitutional skeptic might claim 
here that the successful naming of the 
eross was a lucky guess; but this would 
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extend the calculus of coincidence too far. 
The law of mathematical probabilities is 
against it. If Barrett were guessing, he 
would in all probability have named the 
third eard a square, not a cross. Moreover 
Black Bear ean identify a hundred charac- 
ters and devices to my knowledge and un- 
doubtedly he ean identify ten times as 
many, and this third ecard could have been 
any one of that hundred. Naming one in 


a hundred at the first attempt is one chance 
out of a hundred; naming two successively 
out of a hundred is about one chance out 
Mrs. Fuller has written 
following letter in confirmation of 
this incident and graciously consented to 
its publication : 


of ten thousand. 


me the 


1072 Fifth Avenue 
New York, January 25th, 1929. 

My cear Mr. Goadby: 
Your article in Psychic Ncience 1 read 
with much interest. Having been pres- 
ent at the experiment I consider it a 
most accurate report of what took place. 
In the test with the cards where Black 
Sear named the eross, I do not believe 
Mr. Barrett could have seen the ecards 
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as it was utterly impossible for me to do 
so and he was standing beside me. 
Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Janet Fuller. 


| wished to continue further with this 
experiment but Mr. Barrett, claiming that 
Black Bear had suecessfully named two of 

ie cards and was fatigued, returned the 
pony to his stall, This incident of the cross 
constitutes in my opinion a perfect proof 
that Black Bear is absolutely independent 
of all people visibly present for his ideas. 
Whatever, therefore, may eventuate as th 
ultimate solution of the phenomenon it 
seems to me to be impossible that it should 
be due to any code. 
observations 


The experiments and 
above set forth should of 
course be checked up and similar tests be 
made by others and for this purpose Black 
Bear is available at any time. Finally | 
would like to be permitted to say here that 
I would appreciate greatly receiving any 
account of interesting experiences or anec 
dotes in regard to ‘‘thinking animals,’’ 
especially concerning the subject of our 
present inquiry. 


















A Series of Psychical Experiments 


Results Obtained With a Group of Sitters of No Known 


RS. ERNEST A. BIGELOW has 
been a member of the American 
Society for Psychical Research for 
ie years, and of the New York Section 
ost or quite from its inception. In the 
acity of a Section member she has been 
ive in organizing groups of laymen for 
' purpose of sitting among themselves, in 
hope of provoking the occurrence of 
vchical phenomena of one sort or an- 
her. Heretofore, while these volunteer 
iateur circles have been by no means de- 
void of interesting results, they have never 
yielded anything which either the partici- 
pants, or I as Editor and Research Officer, 
regarded as worthy of publication. The 
latest group to sit under Mrs. Bigelow’s 
inspiration, however has departed from 
this precedent to the extent indicated in 
‘ present chronicle. 
The sittings are ordinarily held in Mrs. 
Bigelow’s apartment. The personnel has 
not been fixed, two or three sitters having 
been dropped and others added. Among 
Society members who have sat frequently 
and whose names I am permitted to give, 
are Mrs. Margaret Van Antwerp, Miss 
Hettie Rhoda Meade, and Mrs. Harry 
Warner. The project originated on March 
6th, 1928, in a seanee held at the residence 
1} one of the ladies whose name I-may not 
print; and.it was continued on the 18th of 
month and on numerous subsequent 
dates as, the subjoined records will show. 
| propose to give the full records of all the 
sittings up to a certain date, so that the 
ider may estimate the average character 
of the results attained; then in a later 
issue I shall give a considerable number 
those subsequent episodes which stand 
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out in evidentiality. The records are in 
every ease by Mrs. Bigelow, who gives me 
the following memorandum of the proce- 
dure usually followed: 

‘*At the sittings we use an ordinary card 
table, of the collapsible type, sitting 
around this with our fingers resting lightly 
on it, the while conversing and making no 
effort at concentration. When communi- 
cation is about to begin, the table gives a 
perceptible shake, or rises three times from 
the floor. Thereupon with the exception of 
myself, who am oceupied with the taking of 
notes, the members in turn run through the 
alphabet again and again and again. The 
table remains entirely quiescent until the 
significant letter is reached, whereupon it 
gives a quick, sharp jerk. 

‘‘In this way the communications are 
spelled out. Should a mistake be made, 
the table Jumps irascibly about, even to the 
extent of bruising the sitters, precisely as 
though irritated by their stupidity; and 
this agitation continues until either the 
error is corrected or the word is respelled 
from the beginning. When the communi- 
cations are correctly interpreted the table 
evinces its satisfaction by a series of joy- 
ous bounds to and fro, as with delight.’’ 

I may add that on November Ist, 1928, I 
attended one of these sittings in Mrs. Bige- 
low’s apartment and was able to observe 
for myself the behavior of the table, and 
the obvious innocence of all sitters of any 
conscious d§rection of its movements. To 
me, on the sidelines, tha table’s responses 
were not visible. The sitters, however, 
were quite unanimous in their verdict that 
whether I could see it or not, they could 
feel it; and in fact they were never in dis- 
agreement as to the presence of the reac- 
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tion for assent, or as to the identity of the 
letter on which it had occurred. This, in 
spite of the fact that they ran through the 
alphabet quite rapidly—though by no 
means as rapidly as would have been physi- 
cally possible. They used a technique novel 
to me, in that after the table had indicated 
a letter, instead of starting again at a, the 
sitter who was speaking the letters would 
go right on to z. In a given instance, this 
might or might not effect an economy. In 
the case of such a combination of success- 
ive letters as o-r-t, it would evidently effect 
a large one; with a combination like f-e-c 
it would just as evidently entail a large 
lack of economy. Further, the reaction of 
assent occupies an appreciable interval; so 
does stopping at the letter just attained 
und going back to start again at a. Going 
rigit on with the recital of the alphabet, on 
the other hand, involves no such hiatus of 
inentai acticn and hence is apt to be accom- 
panied by a much less appreciable pause. 
In the case of a letter combination like 
s-t-u, where theoretically the economy of 
continuing to the end of the alphabet is at 
a maximum, the second letter is accord- 
ingly apt to have been passed before the 


tabie can recover from the preceding re- 
action and again react; in which event, in 
place of a maximum economy we have a 
Imaximum uneconomy, being obliged to go 
completely through the alphabet to come 
again to the desired letter. 


On mathematical grounds, it is evident 
that the question whether in the long run 
economy and speed will lie in the system 
of running clear through to z, or in that of 
returning to a after each response, will de- 
pend entirely upon linguistic patterns. In 
any given language, there presumably is 
some predomination of two-letter combina- 
tions in alphabetical or in unalphabetical 
order but one would have to be very versed 
in the sort of linguistic analysis that is in- 
volved in cipher decoding before one could 
say which way one’s own language leans. If 
it fails to lean either way or if one is un- 
«ble to judge in which way it leans, one 
must ignore this factor; in which event, in 
the long run it would make no difference 
as to economy which system one employed, 
and one would choose on other bases. 


One such basis I have suggested; that 
the practice of returning to a after each 
response gives for smoother working. The 
practice of running through to z and re- 
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turning thence to a, without allowing the 
table’s response on any intermediate letter 
to cause any interruption, makes appre- 
ciably less demand upon the conscious at- 
tention of the sitters. This, however, may 
be either a good or a bad factor. Certainly 
it might well conduce to a more favorable 
psychical atmosphere, just as with a regu- 
lar clairvoyant we find it desirable to do 
all we can to suspend the subject’s normal 
mental functions. But in experiments of 
the sort with which we here deal, some one 
sitter for purposes of recording must, and 
all sitters because of their interest will, 
give some attention to the content of the 
table’s responses. All this introduces a 
rather nice balance pro and con, and I 
must confess I am in considerable doubt 
just what is the best procedure. 


If we judge that the release of the sit- 
ter’s attention is not a point worthy of ser- 
ious consideration, a third system, which 
upon at least the one sitter who articulates 
the letters makes a large demand for con- 
scious attention, is available and is easily 
the most economical. It is based upon 
the linguistic consideration that certain 
letter combinations occur and others do 
not, and a few simple examples out of 
English will constitute adequate illustra- 
tion. If a message starts with the letter 
p, the next letter must be either h, I, n, r, 
s, t, or a vowel. If a message or a new 
word commences with m, the next letter 
must be a vowel or x. Following a vowel 
we will usually have a consonant, following 
two vowels, almost always a consonant. 
Following a double consonant we shall 
look for a consonant only after having ex- 
hausted the vowels. Following gq we must 
have u. It thus becomes possible, with 
care and attention on the part of the per- 
son who runs through the letters, to avoid 
a deal of useless repetition by rote of 
the entire alphabet, and to suggest at a 
given point in the message only those few 
letters which are possible or are most likely 
to come next. Further, after several let- 
ters are obtained, the entire word may be 
guessed and the table permitted to respond 
yes or no. Clarity will be added if the 
convention be adopted that as each word 
is completed and recognized by the sitter 
who does the spelling, it be pronounced 
and assented to by the table. In the long 
run, and with practice in its linguistic nice- 
ties, this method saves an enormous amount 











of spelling through of the alphabet; and it 
apparently is the only one that does. 

But to return to the present case. As I 
have said, the entire alphabet from a to z 
is run through again and again and when 
the table responds, the letter thus indi- 
cated is called off by some one or more of 
the sitters, and the one (usually Mrs. 
Bigelow) who is doing the recording, puts 
it down. Usually the sitters are conscious 
f the aggregation of letters into words 
ind words into sentences. Occasionally 
hey are at a loss, and the written’ record 
has then to be inspected to see what has 
just been said by the table. This is espe- 
cially apt to be the case if, as not seldom 
happens, mistakes of spelling are com- 
mitted; such errors being especially noted 
when the table has to deal with a name. 

All this, in the present form or in some 
variation thereof, is sufficiently familiar 
to observers of psychical experiments, and 
its place in psychical science as a little 
brother to the ouija board and to automatic 
writing is sufficiently understood. Whether 
we believe the physical impulse that works 
on the table to originate in the subcon- 
sciousness of the sitters and to reach the 
table through wholly normal muscular 
action, or whether we regard the phenom- 
ena as presenting a possibly supernormal 
aspect in their physical as well as in their 
subjective machinery, the present case 
raises no question that is not raised by the 
general one. Our present interest and at- 
tention are for the message complex, and 
for it alone. 


In connection with the various com- 
munications received, the question of a 
possible normal knowledge by one or more 
of the sitters always arises; and in addition 
to conscious knowledge consciously pos- 
sessed, we must of course also visualize the 
alternative of a normal knowledge long for- 
gotten, but working subconsciously and just 
as strongly as though the sitter knew that 


she had it. To meet this for the generality 


of the communications, an affidavit has 
been prepared and signed by Mrs. Bigelow, 
Mrs. Van Antwerp, Miss Meade, and one 
of the anonymous sitters, in which it is set 
forth that none of these four ladies has 
ever been in any of the localities outside 
New York that are mentioned in the com- 
niunieations with the following exceptions: 

Miss Meade, at the age of fifteen, visited 
ihe town of Onset for a period of ten days. 
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All four of the ladies have of course been 
in Boston. Mrs. Bigelow motored through 
Old Deerfield once, about twenty years 
ago; the anonymous signer has stayed there 
for one night. 


A second of the three anonymous sitters, 
who is unwilling for personal reasons to 
make affidavit, writes to Mrs. Bigelow as- 
serting her complete ignorance of the per- 
sons and places, making no exception be- 
yond the easily inferred fact that she has 
been in Boston, and the less inevitable one 
that she has motored through the town in 
which John Smith’s monument is located 
(heading 33 below). The third anony- 
mous sitter says that Boston is the only ex- 
ception on her part, as regards the places 
mentioned in her presence. Mrs. Warner’s 
participation in the experiments during 
the term covered by the present report was 
slight. 

Verification of the messages, when these 
gave sufficient detail to permit verification, 
was ordinarily attempted by writing to the 
postmasters or to other indicated persons 
in the towns involved in the messages. Us- 
ually this correspondence has been done by 
Mrs. Bigelow; occasionally by other mem- 
bers of the group. Some of the items have 
been such as to render verification by tele- 
phone or personal call more feasible; all 
this will duly appear. Where letters have 
been sent out in search of the desired in- 
formation, and replies received, Mrs. Bige- 
low has supplied me with photostatice cop- 
ies of this correspondence. These I do not 
reproduce, giving simply their text. 

Mrs. Bigelow, whose labors have so large- 
ly made possible the verification as well as 
the original record, wishes it distinctly un- 
derstood that she makes no claims of any 
description except as to the truth of all 
assertions made. What these phenomena 
mean she leaves to the reader to judge for 
himself. I believe, however, that I am en. 
tirely in order when I remark that she re- 
gards the spiritistic hypothesis as worthy 
of the closest consideration, and as perhaps 
constituting the most reasonable explana- 
tion of the facts herein reported as well 
as of analogous facts in other cases. 


One more reporting convention, and we 
may pass to the records. Full names of 
persons and places are given freely through 
the table. When it comes to verifying 
these, personal situations are often uncov- 
ered which would make publicity most dis- 
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tasteful to those involved. Accordingly, 
save in those episodes where no such factor 
occurs and where the exact evidential or 
non-evidential values would be impossible 
to indicate by using substituted names. I 
have changed the names throughout the 
record. In the matter of surnames, I select 
in each instanee another surname entirely 
dissimilar phonetically from the true one, 
but one occurring the same number of 
times in the current New York City tele- 
phone book. In this substitution I give no 
attention to any other considerations than 
frequency of occurrence in New York; so 
that, to put it very baldly, a name like Van 
Rensselaer or Cotton might be replaced in 
my narrative by one of the order of Laza- 
rus or Hoffman or Romanoff, provided 
only the telephone book met the frequency 
test. In the ease of Christian names, no 
such ready yard-stick is available for the 
measure of the normal frequeney of oceur- 
rence; and with these I substitute names 
which in my best judgment are approxi- 
mately as common, or as rare, as the true 
ones. The purpose of this method of sub- 
stitution is of course to enable the reader 
to gain some impression regarding the 
probabilities of chance hits; though it will 
be quite evident that an explanation in nor- 
mal terms, if sought at all, would lie 
the direction of subconscious 
memories by the sitters. 

It will be further understood that I give 
the complete records down to the date at 
which I stop but that I do not give them 
always in chronological sequenee. Certain 
communicators appear in the records for 
several dates, and it is most convenient to 
finish with one communicator before start- 
ing with another. In following this se- 
quence of presentation, I number the com- 
municators consecutively from start to fin- 
ish, in the order in which I take them up. 
Other conventions of my recording and of 
the sitters’ will be apparent and self-ex- 
planatory. All dates are in 1928. 


rather in 


Blanche McCall 


Table (Mareh 6th): 
Call, 
Sitters: What can we do for you? 


I am Blanche Me- 
. 


Table: I wish to give an indisputable 
test. Call up Mrs. Edna MeCall at the 
— Hotel Jin New York] and ask her 
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why Ethel is no longer with her. 
wants to know. 

Sitters: Who is Ethel? 

Table: Edna’s daughter. 

Sitters: Who is Charley? 

Table: Edna’s husband. 

Sitters: Is he living? 

Table: On this side of Heaven. 

Sitters: What relation is Edna to you? 

Table: Sister-in-law. 

That was all that was got from this com- 
municator on this date. Before the next 
seance, one of the anonymous sitters called 
up the hotel in question. She reported back 
to the other sitters that she had found there 
registered a Mrs. Edna MeCall, and had 
talked with her; and that Mrs. McCall had 
civen full verification of all the names and 
relationships. None of the sitters had the 
slightest degree of conscious knowledge of 
the MeCall family, nor so far as appears 
did that family get themselves in the news- 
papers at any time. No further communi- 
‘ations were received from Blanche Me- 
Call; but on several later dates, as indi- 
cated immediately below, another member 
of the family spoke through the table and 
amplified the McCall sequence. 


Charley 


2: Marshall Holden 


Table (April 13th): Marshall Holden. 
[It was quite customary for.a new com- 
municator thus to announce himself by 
spelling ‘irst of all his name.] 

Sitters: Who are you? 

Table: Edna McCall’s father. Edna gave 
permission to a man to cross her property 
for dumping purposes. Do you know Ring- 
ston Schiller? I married her mother. [The 
true Christian name here is one that I never 
before met either as a Christian name or as 
a surname. It sounds much more like a 
man’s name than a woman’s; and it con- 
veys the suggestion of having been patched 
together out of two names, as ‘‘Ringston’’ 
might have been made from Ringgold and 
Johnston. The substitute which I have em- 
ployed for it has been rather carefully con- 
structed to preserve all this atmosphere. | 

Sitters: Is Ringston Schiller still living’? 

Table: Yes. 

Sitters: Where? 

Table: In Troy, I think. 
her sister’s name. 

Sitters: Can Mrs. McCall tell us? 

Table: Yes. 


Ll can’t reeall 
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Sitters: Is that her last name? 
Table: You find out, and tell me; I have 
re to tell. 
That was all from Marshall Holden un- 
May 18th, on which date, without any 
‘liminary statement of identity, the fol- 
wing is reeorded: 
lable: Will you go and eall the 
‘tel [the same one as before, the one at 
ich Mrs. MeCall was staying] and in- 
ire where Edsel is now? [Again I have 
en at pains to select a Christian name 
iveying the same atmosphere as the 
iginal. Again this atmosphere is that of 
name that might have been made up out 
two familiar components but that is not 
‘a name in ordinary usage. It is not, 
vever, so entirely strange to the ear as 
the original of Ringston; but it does 
ind quite as emphatically like a man’s 
her than a woman’s name.| You must 
to her before dark. [It is not clear 
iether, this ‘“‘her’’ refers to Edsel, who 
esently turns out to be a woman under 
wrong name, or to Mrs. MeCall at the 
tel. ] 


Sitters: Why before dark? 
‘able: Edsel is ill and needs him. [The 
sitters infer that ‘‘needs me’’ was meant. 
Similarly, a bit above, ‘‘I must go to her 
before dark’’ may have been what the com- 
inicater wished to say.] 
Sitters: Is Edsel a man or a woman? 
Table: I assist her. 
Sitters: What is Edsel’s last name? 
Table: Holden. 
Sitters: Is this Marshall Holden? 
Table: Yes. 
Sitters: You know she is ill, and you 
can’t find her? 
Table: Yes. 
Sitters: After we find out, do you want 
to sit again and tell you? 
Table: Yes. 
Sitters: What relation was Edsel to you? 
Table: She was my second wife. 
Sitters: Edna’s step-mother ? 
Table: Yes. [And, therefore, Ringston 
Schiller’s mother. ] 
Sitters: Is Edna at home now? 
Table: Yes. 
The sitting: was interrupted at this point 
hile the sitters telephoned to Mrs. MeCall 
at her hotel. She was at home. She re- 
3 ported that Marshall Holden was her 
father; but Edsel was Marshall’s father, 
rither than his wife. With this informa- 
tion in hand the sitting was resumed: 
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Sitters: Why did you say Edsel was 
your wife, when he is in fact your father? 

Table: Are you going to ring again, and 
tell Edna the name of my second wife was 
Schiller? It is now coming to me; she had 
two children. 

Sitters: What names? 

Table: Ringston. [As stated previously. ] 

Sitters: What about Edna’s statement 
that Edsel was your father? 

Table: I had the name wrong; it is Daisy, 
a widow. [The true name here bears the 
same phonetic relation to the one first given 
that Daisy bears to Edsel: ie., of the three 
consonant sounds in Edsel, the first two 
oecur in Daisy, in proper order, while the 
third is missing entirely; and the vowels 
are of different values, and occupy differ- 
ent positions with referenee to the conso- 
nants. The point to this, of course, is that 
stenographically and _ phonetically, the 
names Edsel and Daisy are quite largely 
identical; as were the two original names. 
The true name for the wife was a woman’s 
name quite as definitely as Daisy is; but 
one of considerably less common use. ] 

Sitters: Is Daisy ill? 

Table: Yes. 

Sitters: Was Edsel your father? 

Table: Yes. 

Sitters: Why must you know where 
Daisy is before dark? 

Table: To help—her pain is great at 
night. 

Sitters: Don’t you, in spirit, know where 
people are? 

Table: No. 

Mrs. MeCall was communicated with 
again by telephone on May 19th. She veri- 
fied that the name Daisy Schiller was cor- 
rect for her step-mother, and that one of 
Daisy’s children was named Ringston; this 
information was obviously not included in 
what she had given after the seance of 
March 6th, and it may easily be understood 
that when she was ealled during the seance 
of May 18th, she had merely put Edsel in 
his proper place, without saying anything 
about Daisy. The communicator’s confu- 
sion between the two names Edsel and 
Daisy, the one properly representing his 
father and the other his wife, is on any 
hypothesis most illuminating. 

Two further reversions to this MeCall- 
Schiller sequence were obtained at later 
dates... On May 25th, Marshall Holden 
made the single statement that Daisy had 
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sold her house, which had turned out to 
be the reason he had trouble finding her. 
And again on June 7th, he entered the 
table long enough to give a name which oc- 
curs only eight times in the ’phone book, 
to state that this was the name of the man 
who had talked with Mrs. MeCall about 
dumping across her property, and to ex- 
press great pleasure when this query 
prompted the sitters to recognize him ten- 
tatively as the Holden communicator. No 
verification of these last items was possible ; 
Mrs. MeCall was found to have left her 
hotel without giving any forwarding ad- 
dress. 


3. Willard W. 


In connection with this next episode I 
give correct names throughout, inasmuch 
as no conceivable reason appears for with- 
holding them, while giving them enables 
anybody who cares to do so to prosecute 
a search of the newspapers of the period 
as a hypothetical source of subconsciously 
remembered data. The date was March 
28th: 


Table: I passed away in New York. 


Sitters: Will you give your name, please? 


Table: Willard W. [the surname 
was half spelled ‘out and the sitters took 
it tentatively to be Whitney. | 

Sitters: How long ago did you pass 
away? 

Table: What month is this? [Observe 
the traditional spirit uncertainty about all 
temporal matters. | 

Sitters: Last week in March. 

Table: I passed away the first week of 
this month. 

Sitters: Where? 

Table: Near an arch. 

Sitters: In the street, or in a house? 

Table: Hotel. 

Sitters: Can you give us its name? 

Table: Holly [sic]. 

Sitters: Where did you come from? 

Table: Boston. 

The Holley Hotel is at 36 Washington 
Square. Its front windows look out upon 
the Square from the west, and hence com- 
mand a view of the side of the arch. From 
the hotel the arch is by no means a promi- 
nent feature, even if one had a front room 
from which it were visible at all. But one 
coming to the hotel in a taxicab from the 
(rand Central Station would drive down 
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Fifth Avenue right into the shadow of the 
arch, and before turning into Waverly 
Place to reach the Holley would get th 
finest possible front view of the structure 
in question. The sitters looked up the 
Holley in the telephone book for the pur- 
pose of making inquiry and hence cannot 
testify with any rational assurance whether 
they knew previously where it was located ; 
inasmuch as it is distinetly one of the bet- 
ter-known hotels of the Washington Square 
region, some of them doubtless did have 
this knowledge in general terms. On tele- 
phoning the Holley, they were informed 
that a Dr. Willard Warren, registered 
from Boston, had died there during the first 
week of March. The death must have been 
noted in some of the'daily papers, so the 
episode would be easily open to the inter- 
pretation of a subconscious memory. One 
is tempted to say that the error in the 
name is more in consonance with what hap- 
pens in the more assuredly supernormal 
phenomena of the message type; and that 
the advocates of an infallible subconscious 
memory cannot have their cake, and eat it 
too. But the fact is, observation shows that 
they can; that errors of precisely this kind 
do occur on a basis which can be positively 
identified as a subconscious one. 


4. Bertha and Hamilton Florence 


Table (March 28th): I was the wife of 
an artist. 

Sitters: Will you give us your name? 

Table: Bertha Florence. I was a French 
woman. 

Sitters: What was your husband’s name? 

Table: Hamilton Florence. 

Sitters: Can you give us a test? 

Table: Are any of the old —————’s 
{naming a prominent publishing house] 
living? 

Sitters [Not knowing the answer to this 
question, and seeking to pursue the matter 
in another direction] : Where did your hus- 
band come from? 

Table: , Canada [a town so small 
that I had difficulty determining in what 
province it was located, and was finally re- 
duced to checking against the county 
named in the postmaster’s letter, below. 

Sitters: If we look up his home could we 
get any information ? 

Table: The old Florence homestead has 
been sold. 








Sitters: Where did you pass out? 

Table: In Paris, France, a long time ago. 
Sitters: Over twenty-five years? 

Table: Between twenty-five and thirty 
years. IL had beautiful hands, and always 
wore a pearl ring. 

That was all from Bertha; but a little 
later on in the series the following was 
ot: 

Table (April 13th) : Hamilton Florence. 
i knew ———— [naming a gentleman, now 
deceased, who is well known as former edi- 
tor of a particular publication; as well as 
\lowells or Alden of Harpers, or Gilder of 
ihe Century]. Have you inquired regard- 
ing Bertha? Bobbie was with 
[naming the magazine presided over by the 
editor whose name I have just withheld]. 

Sitters: Who is Bobbie? 

Table: Bobbie is Robert [Fairly obvi- 
ous!|. My second American wife is buried 
at — : 
Sitters: Where is that? 
Table: I can’t tell. 




































































Sitters: Can you give us the name of 
your American wife? 
Table: Bessie Mooney Florence. Bertha 
‘ is my affinity [and the suggestion of scan- 
dal here conveyed is the reason for coneeal- 
ing true identities in this episode]. 
Mrs. Van Antwerp wrote to the maga- 
zine whose name I have withheld, and re- 
f ceived the following reply, signed in what 
one takes to be the regular office style of 
this concern, “‘The Editors’’: 
h ‘“*In reply to your letter of May 12th, 
—-— [the person with whom the com- 
¥ municator claimed acqueintance] was 
Editor of the ———— during the years 
[This, of course, merely adds 
™ a definite date to a general fact known 
» to all the sitters.]| Hamilton Florence 
was one of our artists.’ 
11S lie 
“ne This final statement goes greatly beyond 
is common knowledge. But it is still open to 
the subeonscious-memory hypothesis, inas- 
all much as Florence’s name must have ap- 
ww peared in his signature to some of his 
“ea drawings in the magazine, or even in the 
“a printed table of contents. Much more to 
hal the point is the response which Mrs. Bige- 
a low got to her inquiry addressed to the 
postmaster in the small Canadian town. 
_ She wrote to him under date of May 8th, 





1928; she got her letter back in due course, 
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with a longhand memorandum across the 


bottom of the second sheet. Letter and 


response were as follows: 


‘*Can you tell me if thirty or thirty- 
five years ago there lived in ——— a 
family by the name of Florence? There 
was a son Hamilton Florence who was an 
artist. I understand the old homestead 
has been sold within a few years. Any 
information you can give me on this sub- 
ject would be greatly appreciated.’’ 

‘The old Florence property was sold 
last year by Mrs. Seligman, who now 
lives in County. Her name was 
Hattie Florence. Yours truly, ———, 


P. M.’’ 
5. The Fliers 


The record for this date (April 13th) 
goes on with the statement: ‘‘At 4:30 
o’clock we [the sitters] got [through the 
table] the message: 

‘‘The fliers have arrived.”’ 

The sitters assumed that this could refer 
only to the German-Irish expedition of 
Fitzmaurice, Huenefeld and Koehl. Ref- 
erence to the daily papers indicates that 
the landing in the Canadian wilds was ef- 
fected around noon of the 13th, and that 
the first word reached New York shortly 
after seven P. M. This reduces us to a clear 
choice between supernormal cognition, and 
coincidence based on the subconscious de- 
sires of the sitters that the fliers come off 
safely. Inasmuch as they were known to 
have started, and is this is the only attempt 
made by the table to deal with current 
events in the period covered by this report, 
the latter hypothesis has its attractions; 
but of course it should not be too light- 
heartedly advanced as the obvious and only 
answer. 


6. Lillian Russell 


Table [April 13th]: I am Lillian Rus- 
sell [I use the correct name here]. I will 
give ycu a test which you ean verify by 
calling Roark [pseudonym] of some agency. 
He heard me long-distance Mabel [pseu- 
donym] from Chicago. Her company dis- 
banded. I begged her to be a good girl. 

An acquaintance of Mrs. Bigelow’s who 
has considerable knowledge of the theatri- 
eal profession, was appealed .to, and was 
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able to identify Roark as connected with 
a particular theater and with a particular 
actor, in the capacity of manager or press- 
agent or something of the sort. One of 
the anonymous ladies of the cirele thought 
she would be able to meet him; and it was 
judged best to seek confirmation in that 
way rather than by letter. These sitters 
find, | might say, that while most persons 
whom they address in search of confirma- 
tion are sympathetic and understanding, 
they cannct assume too freely that they 
vill get that sort of reception. Ignorance 
ot the subject, prejudice against it, and 
idle euriosity about it, sometimes cause a 
very unpleasant reaction. So when, as in 
the present instance, it seems impossible to 
explain why the information is sought with- 
out going into the spiritistie aspect of the 
matter, the ladies are often at some loss 
how best to proceed. In the present in- 
stance, Mrs. , Who undertook to get 
the information, never reported back, other 
than to indicate that Roark was a most 
difficult and unpleasant character and that 
she had got no information from him. 


7. Hollis Hunneywell 


Table [April 20th]: Hollis from Welles- 
ley [the correct name}. 

Sitters: Mr. Hollis? 

Table: No; Hunneywell. 

Sitters: What were you? 

Table: I was a banker. 

[It is within the normal knowledge of 
some or all of the sitters of this date that 


a Hollis Hunneywell or Hunnewell came 
from Wellesley and was a banker. 


8. Frederick May 


Table [April 20th]: Frederick May 
{correct name used here] of Washington. 
Iiow am I connected with Kathleen Niel- 
son [correct name]? Her mother is my 
—_— [the message broke off here]. 

There is, of course, nothing here on 
which to hang any attempt at verification, 
in the presence of the fact that no chord of 
normal knowledge in any sitter’s mind is 
struck. This, and other episodes like it, 
are given in order to complete the record 
for the period covered by the present re- 
port, so that the reader may estimate the 
percentage of dilution by matter of this 
general type. 
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9. Mrs. — Westendorf Pettit 

Table | April 20th]: I was a Westendorf 
from [a large New England city]. 
Joseph Pettit was my husband. There were 
children: two. My husband’s business was 

— {a large New York firm, absolute 
national leader in its line and known to 
everybody]. I lived on Fifth Avenue near 
Tenth Street. He was President of the 
company. 

One of the sitters telephoned the 
Company and was informed that Joseph 
Pettit was their President for many years 
and that he lived at a number on Fifth 
Avenue which was given on the telephone, 
and which I find to be located between 
Eleventh and Twelfth Streets. The names 
which I use in this episode, it will be real- 
ized, are fictitious. Pettit’s connection with 
the Company and even his resi- 
dence on lower Fifth Avenue might con- 
ceivably be matters of fairly general 
knowledge; though the business is not one 
in connection with which the President’s 
name appears publicly to a maximum de- 
gree. It does have its stock listed on the 
Exchange, however, and most of these sit- 
ters in their own right or through their 
husbands, have spme slight knowledge of 
Wall Street. The! residence address comes 
nearer being imoressive than does the 
name and business connection. The alleged 
facts about the wife were not verifiable 
through the channel chosen, and no other 
courteous way of seeking them out ap- 
peared to be open. The sitters all deny 
any conscious normal knowledge. 


10. Eliza Adams (true names used) 


Table | April 20th]: Eliza Adams. ! 


am an old lady. I lived in Hopedale. 
son is Frederick Shepherd. 
Mrs. Bigelow wrote to the Postmaster at 


Hopedale, Mass., about this and received 
the following reply: 


My 


‘In reference to your communication 
of the 26th inst., I find that Mrs. Eliza 
Adams lived in Milford, Mass. which is 
near Hopedale. Her son Frederick Shep- 
herd is Postmaster at Amherst, Mass., 
from whom I think you ¢an procure 
whatever information you may desire. 

Very respectfully, 
Clarence E. Arnold, Postmaster.”’ 
There being no further information that 











could be pertinent to the subject in hand, 
Mrs. Bigelow did not write to Mr. Shep- 
} erd. 


11. Benjamin Luddington (true name) 


Table [April 27th] Benjamin Ludding- 
ion. I had a daughter Marietta and Helen 
and a son Robert. 

Obviously there is no possibility of veri- 
‘ving this or even of attempting to do so. 


12. Sarah Mangs 


l‘or this communicator I have had to in- 
vent a surname which looks like a possible 
Anglo-Saxon patronymic but which does 
not oceur in the current telephone book; 
for these are the facts as regards the name 
which she gave. ” 

Table [April 27th]: Sarah Mangs. 

Sitters: Did you live in New York? 

Table: No, on the 
in New York state]. 

Sitters: What state? 

Table: Warsaw, New York. [Actually a 
village of about the same size as Warsaw, 
in another quarter of the state, was named; 
and was misspelled, to the extent of one 
vowel’s being used in place of another, each 
time the table gave it. This village lies close 
to, but not on, the ———— River.] 

Sitters: What was your husband’s name? 

‘able: My husband was a villain; don’t 
discuss him, 

Sitters: Any children? 

Table: Rebecea. You write Warsaw post 
office and ask about Sarah Mangs. 

Sitters: Your daughter’s married name? 

Table: She is most prominently married ; 
| better not tell it. It would be distaste- 
ful to her. I will tell you ladies for per- 
sonal use, as a test, if you won’t tell. Do 
you all agree? 

Sitters: Yes. 

Table: I am a sister of Harriman [the 
name is later corrected], former hardware 
jobber [the line of business as well as the 
incorreet name given being here fictitious]. 

At this point the record indicates that 


] 


[a river lying 


the sitters spoke of Mrs. Winifred Rector, 
a member of the A. S. P. R. and an ac- 
uaintance of some among them There is 
10 indication in the manuscript whether 
‘his was spontaneous and coincidental, or 
brought about by any person’s recogniz- 
ing a connection between Mrs. Rector, and 
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any of the names brought out in this com- 
munication. Mrs. Bigelow, from her mem- 
ory, assures me under oral interrogation 
that mention of Mrs. Rector was an entire- 
ly spontaneous incident of the seance chat- 
ter among the sitters, and that they had 
no idea of any connection until there oc- 
eurred what is next recorded: 

Table [manifesting great excitement]: 
Winifred Rector is my daughter’s grand- 
child by marriage! 

Mrs. Rector, interrogated on this point, 
states the communicator is wrong in his de- 
tails; that Sarah Mangs’ daughter Rebecca 
in fact married Patterson Rector, who was 
her own unele rather than grandfather. 
Note that ‘‘grandechild by marriage’’ is not 
nearly so common a relationship as niece 
or great-niece by marriage would be so that 
to the extent of particularizing that the 
bond with Mrs. Rector is not one of blood, 
the communicator has scored an excellent 
success. The communicator went on: 

Table: Will you listen? My daughter is 
second wife of Rector. Halstead is his 
son’s name. I have another daughter but 
I can’t recall her name. Winifred had a 
sister, by name Margaret, in deadland. 

All the facts pertaining to Mrs. Rector 
and her family, as stated by this communi- 
cator here and below, are correct, with such 
reservations as may be explicitly made. The 
name Margaret here is ambiguous; if the 
true name were not such a very common 
one, the possible directions in which it may 
be recognized would be more important. 
The fact is, Mrs. Reetor never had a sister; 
but an intimate friend who was brought up 
as her sister was named Margaret. Like- 
wise, Mrs. Halstead Rector’s daughters 
were Margaret and Winifred, and the com- 
municator may well have got the Wini- 
fred’s mixed. 

Table: You know we are connected with 
the Benzes and the Arnolds. 

Sitters: What was your Mrs. Rector’s 
husband’s business? 

Table: [After answering this question 
correctly in a single word.] If you will 
play fair I will tell you more. Margaret 
is buried in a mausoleum in ———— Ceme- 
tery. [Correct for the second Margaret 
mentioned above]. Another connection: 
Harriman’s daughter married Halstead 
Rector. [Relationships are getting a bit 
complicated here, and casual reading will 
perhaps leave the impression that we have 
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a contradiction. This, however, we have 
not; Halstead Rector is the son of Patter- 
son Rector, and it is the latter rather than 
the former whom Rebecca married.] 

Sitters: Give us his daughter’s name. 

Table: Nellie. I am afraid Harriman is 
not right. I think Harriman is the name 
of the street in Brooklyn where Rector 
lived. [This correction is in accord with 
the facts. ] 

Sitters: What number? 

Table [after giving a three-digit num- 
ber|: What is my brother’s name? My 
daughter married Rector less than a year 
after his first wife died. 

At this point Mrs. Van Antwerp, who 
enjoys a moderate degree of spasmodic 
clairvoyance, and who is peculiarly ame- 
nable to suggestion in her exercise of this 
faculty, described Sarah Mangs as a little 
old lady with a cap, and a bow under her 
chin, 

Table: It is not a cap. My white hair, 
and a bow, are what you see. 

Sitters: A kerchief on the bosom? 

Table: Yes, and always full skirts. I 
have thought of my brother’s name: 


Haven [correct; and in the original, as 


here, the names Harriman-Haven have 
their first two letters in common.] Madge 
{Mrs. Antwerp’s name is Margaret, and 
her intimates sometimes call her Mudge] 
saw me; what kind of face have I? 

Mrs. Van A: Slim features, blue eyes, 
brown hair, at least brown when young. 

Table: Yes. 

With reference to the above, two letters 
must be quoted. First we have the re- 
sponse to Mrs. Bigelow’s letter, addressed 
to the Postmaster ¢ 


y 


f the village which mas- 
querades in this narrative as Warsaw. This 
response did not come from the Postmaster, 
but from a Mrs. A. E. (correct initials) 
Green, of Warsaw, who writes as follows: 

‘*Being a daughter, Marian, of Mrs. 
Mangs [note this is the first time we 
have known that Mangs was the original 
communicator’s married name], the 
Postmaster forwarded your letter on to 
me. Mother, who had made her home 
with me in the last ten years of her life, 
died fifteen years ago this coming June. 
My brother William fell dead and the 
shock killed my mother and we buried 
them just three weeks apart. My sister, 
Mrs. Reetor, left her husband five years 
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ago and since then has spent the greater 
portion of her time abroad. [This of 
course refers to Mrs. Patterson Rector.]”’ 


Mrs. Winifred Rector has prepared a 
brief memorandum for Mrs. Bigelow, on 
the general matter of the Mangs-Rector 
data, which I next cite. Mrs. Rector writes: 


‘‘Sarah Mangs had two daughters, Re- 
becca and Marian [vide the letter from 
Marian]. Rebecca married Patterson 
Rector. His business was ———— [as 
stated by the communicator.|] They lived 
at 000 Harriman Street, Brooklyn [the 
exact number given by the communica- 
tor.| The Mangs family comes from 
Warsaw, New York. Patterson Rector 
had a son, Halstead, who married Nellie 
Haven. [Note that this is brought out 
separately in the ‘communication: the 
Nellie in response to the sitters’ demand, 
‘“Give us his daughter’s name’’; the 
Haven when the communicator breaks in 
on Mrs. Van Antwerp’s vision to state 
that she now recalls her brother’s sur- 
name.| Mr. and Mrs. Halstead Rector 
had two children: Margaret, who died in 
childhood, and Winifred, who is still liv- 
ing [but who. of course is not the Mrs. 
Winifred Rector who here - testifies]. 


The above from Mrs. Rector was dated 
June 22nd. The data which it gives were 
for the most part brought out by the Sarah 
Mangs communicator on her first visit; 
but in part they arose also during the se- 
ance of May 25th, when she returned and 
brought another personality with her. The 
record here reads as follows: 

Table: Sarah Mangs. Marian is young- 
er than Rebecea [correct]. Little Margaret 
is granddaughter to Patterson Rector [cor- 
rect, as we shall see]. Nellie had a large 
miniature of Margaret, diamonds around 
it [not verified. | 

Table [after a pause]: 1 am Margaret 
Rector. 

Sitters: Are you over there? 

Table: Yes. 

Sitters: Were you a little girl? 

Table: Yes. One summer my papa said 
he would build me a playhouse, but I came 
to Jesus and my papa built a mausoleum 
|cf. above] instead of a playhouse. 

Sitters: How old are you? 

Table: Older than Winifred. 











Sitters: Who is Winifred? 

Table: My sister. 

Sitters: Is Winifred living here? 
Table: Yes. 

All the living participants in this se- 
lence are insistent that there was no nor- 
il knowledge on their part. And it is a 
ct that while they are some of them 
juainted with the Mrs. Winifred Rector 
ho supplies the verification, this acquaint- 
ice is not of a sort that would imply wide 
iowledge on their part of her antecedents 
id connections; and she herself raises no 
uestion in this connection. Obviously the 
pisode is among the strongest in the pres- 
it chronicle so far as the mere question of 
alid supernormality is concerned; I do 
t see that it leans particularly toward 
ny one explanation, spiritistie or anti- 
piritistie. 


13. Samuel Valentine 


Table [May 25th]: Samuel Valentine. 
Lived in New York. 

This being all, verification is plainly out 
of the question. 


14. Dr. Foxon 


Table |May 25th]: Dr. Foxon. I lived 
in Brooklyn; in ———— Avenue. I knew 
old lady Mangs. 

With reference to this, Mrs. Bigelow in- 
terrogated Mrs. Green, and the letter from 
whieh I have already quoted goes on to 
Say: 

‘‘T am sorry I cannot answer your ques- 
tion in regard to the Faxon [there is an 
analogous variation in spelling between the 
correct name as given in the seance record 
and in Mrs. Green’s letter] matter; but 
you might write to the Hospital in 
Brooklyn, as he was connected with it for 
some years, I believe; or the telephone di- 
rectory might help.’’ 

It will be noted that this letter implies 
that Dr. Faxon did know Mrs. Mangs and 
her family; and Mrs. Bigelow rested on 
this, without pursuing the attempt to learn 
whether the doctor lived where he said he 
did. 


15. Mrs. Schweizer (true name) 
‘able |May 25th]: Will you telephone 


the ———— apartments? Ask for a report 
» Mrs. Schweitzer. 
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Sitters: Have you a message? 
Table: Please telephone first. 


There is an apartment house of the name 
given, in quite a different quarter of the 
city from that in which these sitters live. 
(tt was felt that a switchboard operator 
could hardly be dealt with in the terms here 
given, however, so no attempt was made to 
pursue this matter. 


16. Luella Bing 


Table [May 4th]: My name is Luella 
Bing. 

Sitters: Were you married? 

Table: Yes. 

Sitters: What was your husband’s name? 

Table: Birmingham. 

Sitters: Is that his last name? 

Table: Lionel Birmingham. 

Sitters: Did you live in New York? 

Table: Oh, please find Lionel for me. I 
want to release him. Friday the day, Octo- 
ber the month. I was dying like the leaves 
fluttering outside my window. I asked 
Lionel never to marry. Find him. I at- 
tended school. 

Sitters: What name? 

Table: I was a Colonial Dame. 

Sitters: Did you live long? 

Table: Not long after marriage. Lionel 
is prominent in Masonry. 

Sitters: Where can we look for him? | No 
response.]| Where did you die? 

Table: In the country. 

Sitters: What country? 

Table: Since transition I can’t remem- 
ber. 

Sitters: Do you see Mr. Birmingham ? 

Table: He is so unhappy. I had two chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl. 

Sitters: What names? 

Table: Lionel, Junior; and Margaret, 
called Molly. lionel is married. I see 
them but just like an expanse of atmo- 
sphere. I had caneer. I was wrong in ex- 
acting promise. [And Spiritistie philoso- 
phy would picture this as the reason for 
her distress and her necessity of getting 
in touch with him.] All my beautiful 
lingerie was burned. Lionel has the same 
housekeeper since I died. 

The sitters would greatly have liked to 
follow this one up, as a matter of possible 
charity to a disturbed soul; but there 
seemed no point at which they could get 
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their teeth into it. 
doned. 


So it had to be aban- 


17. Bronson (true name) 


Table [May 4th]: Bronson. 
Sitters: Are you a gentleman? 
Table: I hope so. 

Sitters: Your first name, please. 
Table: Edward. 


18. Frank Snow 


Table [May 4th]: Who knows Frank 
Snow? 

Sitters: Where did you live? 

Table: My daughter is Franklin White’s 
wife. 

Sitters: Of New York? 

Table: Of Boston. 

Sitters: In Massachusetts? 


Table: I want [message broke off 
here]. 


19. Zenus Crane (true name) 
Table [May 4th]: Old Zenus Crane. 
Sitters: Where did you live? 
Table: Dalton, Massachusetts. 

is one of my descendants. 

Sitters: Which Murray ? 

Table: Murray Crane. 

Sitters: Where is he living? 

Table: Dalton. Governor of Massachu- 
setts. Dalton is near Pittsfield. Let me 
tell you more. I made all the paper used 
by the government in my day. [This 
stirred latent normal knowledge among the 
sitters and led to their next query] : 

Sitters: Crane paper ? 

Table: Yes. 

Sitters: Your son’s address? 

Table: Just Dalton. 

Sitters: Did you pass some time ago? 

Table: Yes. 

Sitters: There is no 
there? 

Table: No. 

Of the three episodes immediately pre- 
ceding, two are on their face unworthy of 
any attempt at verification; and the third 
earries such strong indication of normal 
knowledge by the sitters that they wisely 
elected to ignore it, too. 


Murray 


time limit over 


20. Nettie Foley 


Table {May 11th]: I want my daughter 
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to know that I ean come. Name is Netti 
Foley. 

Sitters: Where does she live? 

Table: Boston. 

Sitters: Your name? 

Table: Mrs. Foley. 

Sitters: Your husband’s first name? 

Table: I can’t remember. 

Sitters: What address? 

Table: Let me tell what I can remem- 
ber. Have sister named Minnie. 

Sitters: Can you remember sister’s last 
name? 

Table: Her husband is connected with 

{a standard and nationally adver- 
tised article]. 

Sitters: Is the name 
tached to the article just named. | 

Table: My dad had one of the largest 
stores in . 

Sitters: Can you give us its name? 

Table: I want help; names go from me. 
My name was the same thing as feathers. 

Sitters named over different birds until 
they came to Wrenn; the table thereat, 
manifested great excitement. 

Table: Yes, Harold Wrenn. Sister Min- . 
nie had home on street with hill. 

Sitters: In Boston? 

Table: Yes. Beacon. 

Sitters: Near what other street? 

Table: Near hotel. 

Sitters: What hotel? 

Table: ———. 

Sitters: Can you remember Minnie’s last 
name ? 

Table: No. 

Sitters: What brought you here? 

Table: I have been trying a long time. 
Frank Snow [see No. 18] brought me. 

The sitters were in some degree acquaint- 
ed with the city in which the store of the 
above communication is located; and when 
they finally got its name, they realized that 
they were acquainted with it, too. So far 
as they are able to testify, they have never 
had normal knowledge of any connection 
between this store and a family named Fo- 
ley. They wrote to the store, and elicited 
the following response: 

‘*None of the Wrenn family have been 
associated with this business for many 
years, sO we are rather out of touch with 
them. But we did succeed in getting in 
touch with one of the Foley brothers, and 
he tells us that the name and address of 
Mrs. Foley’s sister is Mrs. Henry E. Olin, 
—Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.’’ 


[that at- 
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it will be observed that this fails to indi- 
cate Mrs. Olin’s own given name. In so 
far as the address given is concerned, all 
the details of the message are verified. 
‘These details it would seem are most prob- 
ably outside the normal knowledge of the 
siiters, even though they knew the Wrenn 


store. 


1. Franz Mittenberger (true name) 


(he next personality communicating on 
this date [May 11th] made what we can 
easily recognize as an attempt to speak in 
Gorman; and for the better part one can 
make out what he was trying to say, and 
the reasons why he committed certain er- 
rors. 

Table: Bitte, ou ist my tochter. Wer is 
gesundaghette. [The first sentence contains 
one French word, ow, in place of the Ger- 
man word wo; and one English word simi- 
larly substituted for its German cognate 
and equivalent. We can easily infer that 
this is because the sitters are themselves 
Knglish-speakers and next to their native 
tongue are more familiar with French than 
with any other foreign language. The first 
sentence is evidently intended to ask: 
‘Please, where is my daughter?’’ The sec- 
ond one starts with the query: ‘‘ Who is?’’ 
Just what idea lay behind the outlandish 
combination of letters that follow this, 
eludes me completely. } 

Sitters: Your name? 

Table: Franz Mittenberger. 

Sitters: Your daughter’s name? 

Table: Gretchen Mittenberger. 

Sitters: Does she live here? 

Table; No, Germany. [It is most inter- 


esting that the table said Germany, rather . 


than Deutschland. It is much as though 
an English or American spirit, communi- 
cating in pigeon-English to a French cir- 
cle, when asked about his native land had 
said ‘‘Etats Unis’’ or ‘‘Angleterre’’ in- 
stead of United States or England. |] 

Sitters: What town ? 

Table: Nacht Dusseldorf. [Nah or nachst, 
for near or next to, is presumably intended. 
Of course, a real German would inevitably 
have said bet at this juncture. ] 

Sitters: Any address to write to? 

Table: Ich karnich verstuchten. [Ich 
kan nicht—I cannot; the final verb might 
be any one of a wide variety. Verstehen 
for understand, versuchen for try, occur to 
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me offhand as presenting the two most like- 
ly alternatives. The sitters apparently un- 
derstood the remark in the sense of my first 
suggestion, for they responded with a rep- 
etition of their last question, in different 
words : | 

Sitters: Where is your daughter? 

Table: Im faterland [in the Fatherland ; 
the f of course should be a v, the error be- 
ing a natural one for an English-speaking 
person.| Ich wunchen Ihnen [I want you] 
angcnchan [angesehen is looked at, Augen- 
schein is appearance; ange- would be the 
correct starting point for numerous parti- 
eles which might well fit in here; just what 
is meant here and later quite baffles my in- 
genuity] gaben [a garbled form of geben, 
gab, gegeben, give, in one or another tense ; 
or more probably meant for haben, have] 
sci [the most likely suggestion for a Ger- 
man word that this might represent is Sie, 
you or they] mir [me, in the dative case] 
lenen dutchen. [Lernen Deutsch, properly 
in transposed order as Deutsch lernen, and 
meaning learn German, is the only sugges- 
tion I ean make here. It will be evident 
that the whole sentence is a good deal of a 
hash. By way of emphasis, I repeat it in- 
tact just as it was given: Ich wunschen 
Ihnen angenchan gaben sci mtr lenen 
dutchen. | 


22. Christadora—(true names) 


Table [May 11th]: Name Christadora. | 
lived in Brooklyn. Relatives Tyee and 
Randall. 

Sitters: Surnames? 

Table: Yes; Quackenbush. 

Sitters: What type? 

Table: I will describe him. Crotchety 
and sallow, large shoulders, stooped. Lived 
before autos. Drove his own horses. Col- 
ored driver. 

Sitters: What was his name? 

Table: He was a jeweler years ago. 

Sitters: What is your first name? 

Table: I don’t remember. 

Sitters: What relation, you and Tyce? 

Table: Brother and sister. 

We need not insist upon the presence of 
confusion about names in this last message : 
both it and its predecessor are too general 
to offer any point at which to attack the 
matter of verification, and hence were ig- 
nored by the sitters. 
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23. James Benjamin. 


Table [May 18th]: James Benjamin. 
Sitters: Did vou live in New York? 
Table: No. 

Sitters: Where did you live? 

Table: Johnstown [not the true name]. 

Sitters: Pennsylvania [not, of course, 
the true state]. 

Tables: Yes. 

Sitters: Where is Johnstown ? 

Table: Near the Horseshoe Bend [act- 
ually, another and equally well-known 
feature was named, marking the neighbor- 
hood of the true city]. 

Sitters: Have you any message ? 

Table: I was one of the early Spiritual- 
ists. 

Sitters: What business? 

Table: Mills. [In the message, these were 
identified, correctly, as textile mills, but 
the wrong textile fabric was named]. 

Sitters: In Johnstown? 

Table: Yes. My wife older than I had 


curls, was ealled eccentrie; she dressed as 
the spirits wanted her to. 
Sitters: Do the spirits want [us to wear] 


special clothes? 

Table: Is it best to ask? Your guides 
might demand it, and embarrass you. [The 
communicator surely takes a pragmatic 
view of affairs on this side! ] 

Sitters: If we write to Johnstown, could 
we locate you? 

Table: Yes, from postmaster. 

Sitters: How long ago did you live? 

Table: About thirty years. 

Sitters: Had you any children? 

Table. No. IL wore a skull eap mostly. 
|The perfeet non sequitur! | 

Sitters: Did you sit often? 

Table: Yes. 

Sitters: With trumpet? 

Table: No. 

Sitters: For voices? 

Table: No. 

Sitters: Will vou tell us what you sat 
for? 

Table: For writing and the start of 
materialization. 

Sitters: Can you advise us how to sit for 
materialization ? 

Table: Keep this room sacred for social 
contacts [the day of sitting]; don’t admit 
any outsiders. 

To the Postmaster at Johnstown Mrs. 
Bigelow wrote as follows: ‘‘Can-you tell me 
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if about thirty years ago there lived in 
Johnstown a gentleman by name James 
Benjamin. He owned mills, I un- 
derstand. I also believe he and his wife 
were Spiritualists, and Mrs. Arnold was 
considered rather eccentric. Any informa- 
tion you can give me will be most grate- 
fully received.’’ This letter was returned 
to Mrs. Bigelow, with the following en- 
dorsement in longhand: ‘‘ Years ago James 
F. Benjamin and wife (Spiritualists) lived 
here. He owned a mill [Mrs. Bige- 
low in her letter characterized this mill as 
the communicator had characterized it; the 
postmaster here gives it its true descrip- 
tion], now called and at present operated 
as the Benjamin ———— Works. Both died 
some years ago and are buried here. [Sig- 
nature|—P. M.”’ 


24. X————— 


Table [May 18th]: Oh, how I have suf- 
fered. I died in Moline [actually a city of 
comparable size, in another part of the 
eountry, which is as closely identified with 
a particular industry as Moline is with the 
manufacture of agricultural equipment]. 

Sitters: Illinois? [| Actually, of course, 
another state. | 

Table: Yes. 

Sitters: Will you give us your name? 

Table: ———— [The request was met, but 
in view of the cireumstances the sitters 
have been advised by me to suppress the 
name even in the records submitted to me, 
so that every chance of its accidental leak- 
age may be minimized. Accordingly I ean 
rive no indication of its frequency. I shall 
therefore employ initials in place of names 
throughout this episode, and it will be un- 
derstood that these initials do not corre- 
spond with anything of a factual nature. | 
I died under tragic conditions. I passed 
away in house of bad woman. 

Sitters: A house of ill repute? 

Table: No; house of bad woman. My 
brother is president of Moline Plow Works 
{actually the company named is as in- 
tegral a part of the industrial establish- 
ment of the true city, and as well known 
in connection with the name of that city, 
as is the case with the example I have se- 
leeted for use. | 

Sitters: What is his name? 

Table: G. 

Sitters: Where does he live? 

Table: Rock Island [actually another 





ay 





city of some size, near the true one, and 
industrially related with it much as Moline 
is with Rock Island]. 

Sitters : Can you tell us more? 

Table: I could tell irrefutable facts but 
it must be kept secret. My body was not 
aken to my father’s beautiful 
Street house until G arrived. [I have 
iriven through the city which here mas- 
merades as Rock Island; the street-name 
riven corresponds with one of the major 


horoughfares of that city, one on which. 


umerous handsome residences stand; and 
his name is not a trite one like Main, 
‘;rand, State, or anything of the sort. I 
ersonally know no other street of that 

ame and of the slightest importance in 
iny of the cities with which my extensive 
automobiling makes me familiar; and the 
city involved is not one of those to a nor- 
mal knowledge of which any sitter has 
pleaded guilty. ] 

Sitters : Was G away? 

Table: Yes; he said he ‘‘ was his father’s 
son.’’ [The quotation marks are added 
here by the sitters, in recognition of the 
obvious source of this remark. The punc- 
tuation of the communications, of course, 
always has to be completely supplied, and 
for the better part this has been done by 
me. | 

Sitters: Were there any suspicious cir- 
cumstanees ? 

Table: No, pneumonia. [Actually an- 
other disease was named; I suppress this 
as possibly tending toward identification. | 

Sitters: Was she nice to you? 

Table: Yes. I was a widower [sic]. I 
had a baby. 

Sitters: Living now? 

Table: Yes, a baby boy. 

Sitters: Is he grown up? 

Table: Yes. 

Sitters: What is his name? 

Table: D., Junior. My father was H. 

Sitters: Of Rock Island ? 

Table: Yes. 

Sitters: What is your brother’s com- 
pe po 

Table: Moline Plow W orks [The same 
substitution having been effected as be- 
fore. | 

Sitters: Is your father alive? 

Sitters: May we make inquiries? 

Table: Yes. 

Inquiries were made, but not by mail. 
| shall not here indicate whether one of the 
sitters went to ‘‘Moline’’ and ‘‘Rock 
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Island’’ or whether inquiry was effected 
through local agents; a statement to either 
effect would evidently tend to establish 
whether the cities in question are within 
easy reach of New York, or not. Suffice 
it for me to state that inquiry by personal 
interview was effected, and that all the 
statements of the above communication 
were verified. A situation rather more in 
the nature of a family skeleton than the 
communication would necessarily imply 
was unearthed, and comprises the reason 
for the very painstaking concealment of the 
localities involved. The sitters are most 
positive that no avenue of normal knowl- 
edge existed on any of their parts. I may 
also remark that they regard with extreme 
seriousness the responsibilities put upon 
them when they are made the vehicles for 
communicated matter of this character; 
they have even wondered whether it was 
right for them to receive such severely con- 
fidential statements, and whether, failing 
any way of shutting such communications 
off, they should not give up their experi- 
ments. 


25. Mrs. Clarence Darrow (correct 
name). 


Table [May 18th]: Darrow. 

Sitters: Man or woman? 

Table: Mrs. Darrow. 

Sitters: Where did you live? 

Table: Ohio. 

Sitters: What town? 

Table: Painesville. 

Sitters: What was yor husband’s name? 

Table: Clarence. 

Sitters: Any children? 

Table: A daughter; dead. 

Sitters: Are you any relation to Clar- 
ence Darrow, the lawyer? 

Table: No. 

Sitters: Is Clarence alive? 

Table: Name is not Clarence. [Assum- 
ing this statement to be correct, it would 
be wholly evident that the original deliv- 
ery of the name as Clarence was a matter 
of association in some mind living or dead. 
The name Clarence goes with the name 
Darrow as inevitably as George with 
Washington, William J. with Bryan, or 
Babe with Ruth.] 

Sitters: Can you tell us the right name? 

Table: Is it John? [We have other epi- 
sodes in which the communicator thus an- 
swers a question with some expression of 
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doubt or with an actual query of his own. 
One might hazard the conjecture that the 
Clarence association, having been set up, 
is difficult to get away from.] Home is 
now Elks’ Home. 

Sitters: In Painesville? 

Table: Yes. 

Mrs. Bigelow wrote to the postmaster in 
Painesville, in the following terms. ‘‘ Would 
you be kind enough to tell me if there lived 
in Painesvile a Mrs. Darrow? I think her 
husband’s name was John but am not sure. 
Also if her house is now the Elks’ Home? 
I shall be very grateful for any informa- 
tion you may eare to give me.’’ This letter 
came back to Mrs. Bigelow with an un- 
signed, pencilled memorandum across the 
top: ‘‘Mrs. Darrow has been dead several 
years—also her husband and daughter.’’ 
Apparently the facet that she is dead makes 
her of no further interest to this very prac- 
tical-minded person, and he gives no 
further information save that other ob- 
vious sourees of data and of interest are 
also cut off. I think we may assume that 
the name John was valid; there would 
surely have been some expression of doubt 
on the question of identity had it not been. 
Accidentally one of the communicator’s 
statements (daughter, dead) is verified ; and 
I think her message conveys the atmo- 
sphere that her husband also is no longer 
of this world. A more persistent person 
might have pestered the postmaster for a 
precise answer to all this but Mrs. Bige- 
low never persists in this way unless the 
matter seems of paramount importance. 
She hesitates to intrude and annoy for one 
thing, and she feels difficulty in making a 
reiterated inquiry without indicating why 
she wants to know—which of course is not 
a thing that she can with safety tell to a 
stranger ! 


26. Etienne Marllineare (true name) 


Table [May 18th]: Etienne Marllineare. 

Sitters: Are you French. 

Table: No; Spanish. My mother was a 
Spanish grandee. I had one sister Mar- 
quita. 

Sitters: Where did you live? 

Table: Seville. 

[ think the sitters would agree that this 
wide geographical wandering suggests that 
even though the spirit hypothesis be given 
serious consideration for some of the com- 
munications, others may well be dominated 
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by their own subconscious minds. One fea- 
ture which should be observable under such 
a theory would be the subconscious desire 
to make the results as remarkable as possi- 
ble, and one subconscious way of doing this 
would be to give them wide geographical 
extension. Of course the sitters do not take 
too seriously incidents like the present one ; 
but that fact does not in the least deter 
their subconscious selves from presenting 
such material. 


27. Atkinson. 


The table here simply gave the words, 
Atkinson, Athens, Georgia and nothing 
more. Evidently this is one of the mean- 
ingless ones, 


28. John Nickerson (true name). 


Table: John Nickerson of Summerville, 
Mass. [Of course all the sitters know how 
to spell correctly the name of this city; 
equally of course its mis-spelling is easily 
accommodated to any theory whatsoever 
as to the source of the messages.] They 
called me very good-looking. 

Sitters: Will they remember you? 

Table: Yes. 

Sitters: Were you married? 

Table: Yes. 

Sitters: Can you tell us your wife’s 
name ? 

Table: Widower a long time. 
a high hill. 

Sitters: Had you any children? 

Table: Yes, daughters. 

Sitters: Can you tell us their names? 

Table: Can’t remember. Daughter on 
endless diet before birth of children. 

Sitters: Your daughter was? 

Table: Yes. 

The search for verification here brought 
the following letter, on the letterhead of 
the City government of Somerville: 

Mrs. Helen Bigelow. 

Dear Madam :— 

In reply to yor inquiry, I have caused 
the records in this office to be searched, 
and find that a John F, Nickerson of 25 
Flint Street, Somerville, died on April 
13, 1915. Parents’ names, John J. and 
Rebecca D. 

If this is not the information which 
you desired please let us know and send 
other faets about Mr. Nickerson. 

Jason M. Carson, City Clerk. 


Lived on 
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Inasmuch as there were no more facts to 
end, that was that. I find twenty-one 
Nickerson entries in the current New York 

lephone book, two of which are Johns. 
(jn that basis, there ought to be a very small 
raction of one John Nickerson living in 
somerville at a given date. If however we 
sk whether there has been a person of that 
ame in a city of this size and during a 
veriod of say twenty years, I should think 
he probabilities would be rather more than 
n even bet that there had been. Inasmuch 

; the communicator made no specific state- 
ment that he died in Somerville, I hardly 
regard it as worth while to worry much 
about that aspect of the probabilities. 


29. Goldsmith—Grant. 


Table [May 25th] 
smith in the Bronx? 

Sitters: What Goldsmith? 

Table: Thomas Goldsmith. 

Sitters: Where does he live? 

Table: Opposite the ———. 

Sitters: What street? [No answer.] Are 
“— Thomas Goldsmith ? 

lable: No; his first wife. 
Sitte rs: Is there a second now? 
Table: Yes. I am Catholic. 

Two of the sitters were acquainted with 
the persons and facts brought out in the 
above. It was these two sitters to whom 
the pronoun ‘‘you’’ was assumed to refer 
when, on June 14th, this communicator was 
again heard from, as follows: 

Table: I was engaged to man in Bronx. 
| want to convey to you that I never was 
married as you were told. 

Sitters: Your name? 

Table: Grant. 

Sitters: Can you give us your first name? 

Table: L can’t remember. 

Sitters: What was the man’s name? 

Table: Goldsmith. 

Sitters: First name? 

Table: Thomas. 

Speaking individually, one of the sitters 
who was acquainted with these people now 
asked: Is this Mr. Grant’s sister? 

Table: Yes. 

Same sitter: Were you not 
Mr. Goldsmith ? 

Table [with great excitement]: No 
|This, if true, was entirely unknown to 

| unsuspected by the two sitters who 
knew the lady.] 


: Do you know Gold- 


married to 
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Sitters: Have you a message? 

Table: My brother told everybody I was 
married. 

Sitters: You died two weeks before, or 
after, marriage? 

Table [ambiguously]: Yes. Will you 
call Griffin [the three names which I have 
replaced with Goldsmith, Grant and Griffin 
in fact all begin on the same letter] and 
inquire if Thomas was ever married before 
last year [when, of course, he was married 
to his present, living wife]. 

Sitters: Who is Griffin? 

Table: Thomas’s secretary. 

Sitters: Where could we find him? 

Table: In the Bronx. 

Sitters: Where does he live? 

Table: Opposite ———— [the same public 
building mentioned above]. 

Sitters: What street? [No answer, as 
before to this query. |] 

Table: Please telephone Miss Mangley 
at ————— [a well known millinery estab- 
ishment] and ask her who Samuel Grant’s 
sister married; she will say Thomas Gold- 
smith. [The name given, like the one I 
have set down, is not found in the tele- 
phone book, but closely resembles a famil- 
iar name, into which it can be converted 
by tampering with one letter.] The sit- 
ters accordingly asked: 

Sitters: Don’t you mean Miss Manley? 

Table: No: Mangley. 

The sitters telephoned immediately to 
the place named, and on asking for Miss 
Mangley were connected with such a per- 
son, and talked with her about the marital 
affairs of Samuel Grant’s sister. She in- 
sisted that Miss Grant had married 
Thomas Goldsmith, and said that Mrs. 
Goldsmith had been dead for a long time. 


. The sitters are very positive about the ab- 


sence of any normal knowledge as to Miss 
Mangley’s existence, address, or connec- 
tion with the Grant-Goldsmith affair. They 
resumed the sitting: 

Sitters: Why did your brother say you 
were married, if it was not true? 

Table: For business and political rea- 
sons, 

Sitters: Miss Mangley thought you were 
married, too? 

Table: Yes. 

Sitters: Do you know Miss Mangley? 

Table: No. 

Sitters: Why did you say you were mar- 
ried to Goldsmith when you came through 
on May 25th? 
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Table: I never gave my name before. 

Sitters: Who gave the name of Thomas 
Goldsmith before, and said that she was 
his first wife? [No answer, and nothing 
further from this communicator. | 

The sitters acquainted with the circum- 
stances have no difficulty in believing that 
there was no marriage; but they are at a 
loss for a graceful way to verify this and 
hence it has not been verified. The epi- 
sode of Miss Mangley, if they are correct 
in their own knowledge, appears to be nec- 
essarily a matter of supernormality. 

30. ‘‘Sarah’’ (true name). 

Table [June 14th]: There is going to be 
a birth followed by a death inside of four- 
teen months. 

Sitters: Who is this? 

Table: Sarah. 

Sarah was not recognized by any sitter, 
which disposes of her. 


€ 


31. Julia Dean Truesdale (true names). 


Table [June 14th]: Truesdale. 

Sitters: Last name? 

Table: Yes. 

Sitters: What is the first ? 

Table: Julia. I married Charles Dean. 

Sitters: Were you on the stage? 

Table: Yes. 

Recognizing the possibility of subcon- 
scious normal knowledge, the sitters made 
no move toward checking up on this one. 


32. George Sniffen. 


The table while giving as yet nothing 
coherent, behaved in a fashion suggesting 
that the above personality had withdrawn 
in favor of another: So: 

Sitters: Is this someone different ? 

Table: Yes. 

Sitters: Will you give us your name? 

Table: Good friends, you have asked for 
a test. I wish to tell you that Edna Me- 
Call |See headings 1, 2, above] is a mar- 
velous materializing medium. 

Sitters: Is this Marshall Holden? 

Table: No. She looks at man on couch 
at hotel and it is a spirit. |The intent here 
of course is to indicate that Mrs. McCall 
sees, on a couch at the hotel, a form which 
she takes to be that of a living person; but 
that in reality it is a spirit form, which she 
perceives clairvoyantly. I am acquainted 
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with at least one clairvoyant medium who 
states that all his life he has been a bit 
baffled for a means of telling with certainty 
which of the things he sees are really there 
in physical terms. | 

Sitters: Does she know it is a spirit? 

Table: No. 

Sitters: She thinks it is a human? 

Table: Yes. 

Sitters: Can you describe the man? 

Table: Large, dark, bulging. 

Sitters: Bulging stomach, or eyes? 

Table: Both. 

Sitters: What do you want us to do to 
prove this test? 

Table: Ask her about it. [Which of 
course they could not do, not knowing 
where she had gone from the hotel at which 
she had been stopping. | 

Sitters: Does she understand psychic 
things? 

Table: No. My name is Sniffen. 

Sitters: Last name ? 

Table: Yes. 

Sitters: Can you give us first name? 

Table: George. 

Sitters: Do you know Edna? 

Table: No. 

Sitters: Do you know the bulging gen- 
tleman ? 

Table: Yes. 

Sitters: Can you give us his name? 

Table: Yes; [there followed a rather 
badly mis-spelled version of the last name 
of a very well-known public character who 
is practically never mentioned, in print or 
in conversation, save by. his first name 
alone. | 

Sitters: Can you give us his first name? 

Table: I know it not; he is a relative of 
—- [the person referred to immediately 
above. His surname, while never used, is 
a matter of common knowledge. | 

Sisters: Can we ask ——— about him? 

Table: Yes. [They coneluded that it 
was safer not to, however. | 

Sitters: You were a New York man? 

Table: No. 

Sitters: You were to tell us more? 

Table: Yes; bookstore in Troy. [See 
heading 2, above, where this city figures in 
Marshall Holden’s background. One might 
equally infer from this a valid supernor- 
mal connection between the two messages, 
or a forgotten acquaintance with Troy on 
the part of some sitter. It does not suffice 
to think of the present message in terms of 











memory of the former one, for as we shall 
see we are getting facts about George 
Sniffen. | 

Sitters: You had a bookstore in Troy? 

Table: Yes. : 

Sitters: Recently ? 

Table: No. 

Sitters: Is there anyone we could write 
to in Troy to verify this? 

Table: Yes, the Postmaster. [In view 
\f the frequency with which this same sug- 
cestion comes from various communicators, 
| think we may fairly regard it as rather 
likely that it really originates with the 
itters. If they ask themselves this ques- 
‘ion, they are likely to answer it in that 
way ; if they are really getting the answers 
‘rom an independent source, I do not think 
that so many of the spirits would hit so in- 
crrantly upon the sitters’ usual procedure 
instead of naming some of their own old 
friends. This remark of course does not 
necessarily impeach other portions of the 
communications to which it applies; merely 
the single iterated answer which it specifi- 
cally eriticizes. ] 

Sitters: Have you been gone a long time? 

Table: Yes, about thirty or thirty-five 
years. 

I do not know why the sitters did not 
bring to this communiecator’s attention 
their inability to reach Mrs. McCall; un- 
less it be that the discovery of her removal. 
which I have ehronicled under date of June 
7th in connection with heading 2 above, 
was made only in response to the present 
episode. They did however write to the 
Postmaster at Troy, and from him they 
learned that George Sniffen had had a 
bookstore in Troy, for which the Postmas- 
ter gave them the street address; that he 
had died at least twenty-five years ago; 
that the store was no longer in existence ; 
and that his son whose name the Post- 
master gave was now living at a street 
address in Troy which was also given. 
This Postmaster, it will be seen, tells what 
he knows himself and supplies a means for 
learning more. Mrs. Bigelow had learned 
from him all that she needed to know to 
satisfy herself as to the supernormal char- 
acter of the Sniffen episode, however, and 
so pursued the matter no further. 


33. John Smith. 


The episode to which we now come in- 
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volves matter of which, for the better part, 
the sitters had normal knowledge. To a 
considerable degree, this knowledge would 
be common property if the names were in- 
dicated. In order not to revive old scan- 
dals, I propose not to give the true names; 
but in view of the confession of normal 
knowledge it is not necessary for me to at- 
tach any weight to the frequency factor. 
I therefore improvise for the actors and 
for other proper names the most ordinary 
designations. 

Table [June 1st] : Who has been in ceme- 
tery in small New England town? TI was 
noted at one time. I was embittered by 
woman. She was a traitor. I am buried in 
Rhode Island. I can’t remember where. 

Sitters: Can you give us your name? 

Table: John Smith. Tell Jones that I 
forgive, but it isa shame. My wife had to 
take in washing. 

Sitters: What Jones? 

Table: Henry. 


Sitters: You shot Jones, didn’t you? 

Table: Yes. 

Sitters: Can you give your wife’s name? 

Table: Mamie Hanley. [According to 
the best knowledge of the sitters, Mamie 
was not the gentleman’s wife, but rather 
his mistress. | 

Sitters: Didn’t you own a theater? 
{Not the correct business; if this were 
named, it would tend too strongly toward 
identification. | 

Table: Yes. 

Sitters: What was the name? 

Table: Niggers patronize it now. 

Sitters: Can you tell us its name? 

Table: [Answered the question cor- 


_ rectly. | 


Sitters: Where was it? 

Table: [Charaeterized correctly the gen- 
eral section of the city in which it was 
located. | 

Sitters: [Asked him for a more accurate 
definition of uptown versus downtown in 
his day. ] 

Table: [Gave the street on which the es- 
tablishment was located, and the name of 
two cross-streets, four blocks apart, be- 
tween which he stated, inaccurately, that 
the establishment was located. The table, 
it will be noted, instead of answering the 
question that was asked, answered the one 
at which that one was really aimed, and 
made, with only partial accuracy, the more 
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specific statement of location that was actu- 
ally desired. | 

Sitters: [lave you anything else to tell 
us? 

Table: Yes; I was connected with the 
Manhattan Elevated [actually a different 
company, in a somewhat different transpor- 
tation field, was named]. 

Sitters: Is your old place [which I have 


disguised as a theater] still known as the 
) 


Table: Yes. I was associated with 
- and [two well-known busi- 
ness men] in [the field in which they actu- 
ally operated]. You are incorrect. 

Sitters: How? 

Table: Mamie was not my wife. 

Sitters: You were not married? 

Table: No. I loved Mamie. She gave my 
tips to Jones. 

Sitters: Were you her lover? 

Table: Yes. 

Sitters: Was she Jones’s wife? 

Table: No. I got even. I gave her fake 
tips and she gave them to Jones. Please 
ask those knowing friends where I am bur- 
ied. There are four life-sized women on 
corner of white marble monument. 

Sitters: Your monument ? 

Table: Yes. 

Sitters: Can’t you tell where it is? 

Table: No. 

Sitters: Cant you see it? 

Table: Yes. I look at a river all the 
time. 

Sitters: In spirit? 

Table: Yes. 

Sitters: You see the monument by a 
river? 

Table: Yes. 

Sitters: Are you happy now? 

Table: No. 

Sitters: Are you sorry for what hap- 
pened ? 

Table: Yes; she loved Jones. 

Sitters: Are you all [meaning all his 
family| there? 

Table: Yes. I want Mudge [{presum- 
ably Mrs. Van Antwerp; see heading 12, 
above| to see me. 

Sitters: Can you see yourself? 

Table: Yes. I have [hirsute adornment 
or lack thereof correctly described, and 
communicator correctly characterized as to 
size]. I wore a uniform; published 

on . [Correct.] 

Sitters: What uniform? 

Table: [answered correctly]. 
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Sitters: Were you in ? 
[The second blank represents the servic 
in which the rank indicated by the first 
blank would most ordinarily be had.] 

Table: Yes. [This is incorrect; he held 
that rank in another connection. ] 

That was all on this date. On June 7th 
Smith appeared through the table again, 
for the purpose of making two statements. 
He gave, correctly though with a rather 
serious error in spelling, the name of the 
small city in which he lies buried; the er 
ror was as though a native of Pittsburgh 
had omitted the h, or as though the wrong 
choice had been made between —boro and 
—borough, or between—bury and—berry. 
And he gave correctly the business nick- 
name by which he was rather generally 
ealled, prefixing this with: ‘‘Ernest may 
recall that I was called .”’ **Ernest’’ 
is Mr. Bigelow. 

Mrs. Bigelow is as positive as one ordi- 
narily would be about matters of this sort 
that the item about the wife’s having taken 
in washing is found to be true but was 
never previously within the normal know)- 
edge of any sitter; with a similar state- 
ment on behalf of the location and descrip- 
tion of the monument under which Smith 
lies (which she got verified by writing the 
postmaster), and the business nickname, 
which Mr Bigelow endorses. 





34. Wing Foo (correct name). 


Tabie [June 21st]: I lived in the house 
of nine gates. 

Sitters: Will you give us your name? 

Table: Wing Foo. 

Sitters: You are not the one who came 
before? [The reference is to an experience 
in one of Mrs. Bigelow’s earlier experi- 
ments of wholly different type, in which 
the sitters believed they were being visited 
by a Chinese personality. If I refer the 
reader to the remarks I have already made, 
under heading 26, about geographical 
range, I must also, in fairness, assert with 
the utmost explicitness that the presence 
of a Chinese influence in Mrs. Bigelow’s 
circles antedates the parallel phenomenon 
with Margery so that these sitters, inter- 
ested and informed as they are on all as- 
spects of the Margery mediumship, cannot 
have got the Chinese suggestion there. | 

Table: No. My wives did not sit at the 
table when I entertained foreign gentry. 
I used to try all hot foodstuffs on them. 
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Sitters: And ate Chinese food, yourself? 

Tables: Yes. 

Sitters: Can you give us a few Chinese 
words ? 

Table: 


Wa. La. 


35. Carrie Twing (true names) 


Table [June 21st]: I am an old-time 
Spiritualist. 

Sitters: Will you give us your name? 

Table: Carrie E. S. Twing. 

Sitters: Where from? 

Table: Heaven. 

Sitters: What did you do on earth? 

Table: I lectured and gave seances. 

Sitters: Where? 

Table: At Onset. 

Sitters: Massachusetts ? 

Table: Yes. 

Sitters: Could any one tell us about 
ou? 

Table: I knew John Slater. 

Sitters: Have you ever been to Lily 
Dale? 

Table: 


Yes. Shall ‘describe myself. 
Brown 


hair and blue eyes. Light skin. 
Stout; clean eut but not handsome. 

Sitters: Tall or short? 

Table: Medium. I used to sing and play 
imelodium. Did you ever hear of Frank 
Baxter ? 

Sitters: Was he a Spiritualist ? 

Table: Yes, he had a great reputation 
ruined by a lying spirit. He told that Abe 
Bunting stood before him and that his 
obituary was in early morning editions; 
at eleven o’clock Baxter gave message from 
him jon this basis]; it was a frame-up; 
Bunting was alive. 

Sitters: Who was Abe Bunting? 

Table: Man who Baxter had message 
from |sic]when not dead. 

Sitters: Did you live at the same time 
as Baxter? 

Table: Yes. 

Sitters: Have you any more to say? 

Table: Yes; it ruined one of world’s 
ereatest mediums; J. Frank Baxter. He 
had a daughter, Lizzie Baxter. 

In referenee to this, Miss Mead wrote 
to John Slater, she being chosen for the 
reason indicated in her letter, which I give 
in full here so far as it relates to this 
episode: - 


My dear Mr. Slater :— 


Last vear I was at Lily Dale and met 
Vou. 
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We are having some amateur sittings 
and have received this information. 

Carrie E. S. Twing lectured and gave 
seances. Knew you at Onset. Had brown 
hair, blue eyes, light skin, stout, clean-cut 
but not handsome, medium height. 

Used to sing and play melodium. 

Spoke of Hiram ]this is apparently Miss 
Mead’s error; no correction of the name 
appears in later sittings] Baxter, a great 
Spiritualist, ruined by lying spirit giving 
false information about Abe Bunting. Bax- 
ter had a daughter, Lizzie. 

I would very much appreciate if you 
could verify this information. 

Very truly yours, 
Hettie Rhoda Mead. 

This letter was forwarded to Mr. Slater 
and the following reply was received: 

My dear Miss Meade :— 

Mr. Slater knew Carrie Twing well, 
and also remembers the Negro, George 
Washington [see below, heading 40], but 
does not remember Hiram Baxter, Mrs. 
Twing’s description is correct. 

Yours truly, 
[Mrs.] E. Slater. 


Mrs. Bigelow and her circle have repeat- 
edly come to me for information about one 
or another old-time medium or Spiritualist 
who has turned up in their circles. If she 
insists that she and her sitters are com- 
pleted ignorant of Carrie Twing on any 
normal basis, we must believe that this 
statement represents her best judgment; 
but there may of course be made reserva- 
tions based upon the reading, systematic 
or random, which she has done in spiritual- 
istic books and magazines. As regards the 
Baxter incident, if it had come within 


,Slater’s knowledge he would remember it, 


even with a wrong Christian name attached 
to it. I do not find any record of such an 
event in the literature nor in the index to 
the Society’s private records, and must 
conclude that if it happened it made no 
general stir. 


36. Georgia Kearney (true name). 


Table [June 21st]: I want Minnie Logi 
of Mount Vernon, New York. I knew her 
vears ago. My name is Georgia Kearney. 

Sitters: Is it Miss Logi? 

Table: Yes. 

Sitters: If we write, will she know about 
vou? 
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Table: Tell her I was White’s daughter, 
I had a little boy named Ray- 


of Buffalo. 
mond. 

Sitters: Is he still living? 

Table: Yes. My sister married Osborne. 
I died of cancer. 

Mrs. Bigelow tried to reach a Minnie 
Logi in White Plains but the post office was 
unable to find any such person and re- 
turned the letter. 


37. Amy Gray. 


Table [June 21st]: Amy Stoddard Gray. 

was materializing medium. 

Sitters: Were you Mrs. Gray? 

Table: Yes. I am so sorry I faked at 
times when phenomena would not come. 
[ look like rath [sic] of God. 

Inasmuch as even if verified this would 
mean nothing on account of the absence of 
any real statement of fact about the com- 
munieator, it was ignored. 


38. Mrs. James Kelley. 


Table [June 21st]: I am the first wife 
of John F. Carter. I lived in Pottsville. 
-a., on Green Street. [All proper names 
here are fictitious.| I had daughter Jessica 
and little son Allan. 

Sitters: Is little son living? 

Table: No. 

Sitters: Is Jessiea still living? 

Table: Yes. Married with 
James had haberdashery. 

Sitters: Where? 

Table: Pottsville. 

Sitters: Where in Pottsville? 

Table: Franklin Square. 

Sitters: Is your husband still living? 

Table: Yes, as far as I know. 

Sitters: Can we write him? 

Table: Yes. 

Sitters: The cause of your going? 

Table: Tubereulosis. I will give you a 
personal test. An old kimono of mine was 
thrown in back hall for sanitary reasons. 
Later on, a diamond ereseent was found 
in it. 

Sitters: How can we prove that? 

Table: The pin had an animal’s head. 

Sitters: Was it an elk? 

Table: Yes. 

Sitters: An Elk’s pin? 

Table: Yes. 

Onee more the Postmaster was appealed 
to and onee more we have his memorandum 


children. 
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written at the end of Mrs. Bigelow’s in- 
quiry, in the following words: 

‘“We have a James Kelley, living on 
Green Street, Pottsville. 

‘‘He had a daughter (Jessica) who mar- 
ried. | 

‘‘Not sure about the son dying; I think 
he has one boy living. 

‘*Mr. Kelley formerly conducted a gent’s 
furnishing store on Franklin Square, 
Pottsville. 

‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Kelley are both living 
and reside on Green Street.”’ 

It will be observed that the communi- 
eator states that she is the first wife. If 
her statements are as valid throughout as 
they are now shown to be in part, we would 
have a possible reason why she does not 
know whether her husband is living or not; 
he is married again and she has passed out 
of his active consciousness. Incidentally, 
it is this factor that influenced Mrs. Bige- 
low to drop the matter without inquiry 
of Mr. Kelley himself, and that persuades 
me to veil his identity and location. If 
the postmaster who knows so much about 
him does not know or does not care to men- 
tion that he had a wife prior to his present 
one, perhaps there exists a situation that 
should not be intruded upon. One would 
like mightily to know whether we have here 
one of those interesting and important 
cases of communication in the name of a 
living person. There seems no way to in- 
quire without the risk of stirring up some- 
thing, however, so we must let Mr. Kelley 
drop, pausing only to remark that the 
probabilities of normal knowledge by any 
sitter are slight indeed, and that the inci- 
dent is one of the strongest and most inter- 
esting of the entire record. 


39. Lillian Pearsall (true names) 


Table [June 21st]: 
Glens Falls, N. Y. I passed away many 
years ago. Dark hair and eyes; high color 
and prominent teeth. My bosom friend 
was Jessie Leavens. 

Sitters: Did she live in Glens Falls? 

Table: Yes. 

Sitters: Is she still living? 

Table: Yes. 

Sitters: Does she live there now? 

Table: No. 

Sitters: Where can we find her? - 

Table: Her father had a livery stable. 

Sitters: Is she married? 


Lillian Pearsall. 





id 





Table: Yes. Lives far away. 
Sitters: Is there anyone we can write to, 
to verify ? 
Table: Yes; Postmaster. [We shall im- 
ediately see that the generality of this 
suggestion has the curse nicely taken off, 
the present instance, by the fact that 
‘rsonally as well as ex-officio, the Post- 
aster was just the person to write to.] 
ile was written to, and with this result: 


Dear Madam: 

Replying to yours of the 22nd inst. 
would say: 

Miss Lillian Pearsall died a great 
many years ago when but a young lady 
or girl. 

Miss Jessie Leavens is now Mrs. Du- 
bois Knight and resides on Eulicid 
| Euclid?] Avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 

1 am sure the street without number 
would reach her if you desire to com- 
municate with her. 

Both the Pearsalls and the Leavens 
were personal friends of mine, so I am 
able to give you the information desired. 

Yours very truly, 
Henry L. Sherman, Postmaster. 


No attempt was made to get more de- 
tailed confirmation from Mrs. Knight. In- 
asmuch as Glens Falls is not among the 
plaees figuring in the record which have 
been visited by any of the sitters, there 
seems to be a good deal of breadth and 
thickness to this item also. I will not com- 
ment upon the altogether unusual experi- 
ence of having strange names and places 
come through with such brilliant suceess; 
it of course can be made to point in any 
direction that a given eritic wants to have 
it point. I would, however, caution the 
ultra-conservative critic against a state of 
mind which is natural enough but withal 
fallacious: that of feeling that inasmuch 
as messages of this character are not ordi- 
narily given, they cannot be valid when 
they do oceur. Of course a rigorous dem- 
onstration of the negative proposition that 
none of these sitters has ever seen or heard 
of or read of these names cannot be given: 
and of course the impossibility of giving 
it must not be permitted to weigh too heav- 
ily against the proposition that this and 
comparable episodes out of the present rec- 
ord represent a valid supernormal cogni- 
tion. Further, if we grant the validity 
and supernormality, I think we are also 
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forced to grant some importance to Mr. 
Dudley’s recent argument: that in the 
complete absence of any demonstrable 
physical or psychical link explaining why 
a non-spiritistie clairvoyance by any of the 
sitters should bring in facts about com- 
plete strangers, the repeated achievement 
of just that result has some weight as an 
argjiment in behalf of the spiritistie inter- 
pretation. When I bring a medium into 
the presence of a sitter who is yearning 
for communion with a specific deceased 
friend, or when I hand the medium the 
brooch that belonged to a specific deceased 
person, I quite expect communication in the 
name of that person and I am not at all 
moved toward a spiritistic interpretation 
by the mere fact that I get it. But here 
we have something different. 


40. George Washington (true name). 


Table [June 21st]: I am an old nigger; 
John Slater knows me. 

Sitters: When you were on earth? 

Table: Yes. 

Sitters: Will you give us your name? 

Table: George Washington. 

Sitters: Where were you from? 

Table: Boston. I dressed fantastically. 
[It is hardly George Washington himself 
that tells this, in this language. ] 

Sitters: Where did you know John 
Slater ? 

Table: Onset. 

Sitters: What did you do for a living? 

Table: Played aeccordian [sic]. 

Sitters: On the stage? 

Table: No. 

Sitters: Where, then? 

Table: On the grounds at Onset. 

Sitters: For money? 

Table: Yes. 

Sitters: Have you more to say? 

Table: And Lake Pleasant. 

Sitters: Another Spiritualistie place? 

Table: Yes, 

Sitters: Massachusetts? 

Table: Yes. 

Miss Meade’s letter to Slater, quoted 
above, contained also a summary of what 
this communicator had said and a request 
for comment; and it was in this connection 
that Mrs. Slater mentioned the name in 
her reply, as we have seen, to verify the 
validity of the item. 
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41. Julia Stebbins Cowing (true name). 


Table [July 26]: Name Julia. I want to 
know my last name, [This theme is seen 
several times in the present records. | 

Sitters: Where are you from? 

Table: Old Deerfield, Massachusetts, I 
was known by old natives; I entertained 
many notables. 

Sitters: Were you a woman of promi- 
nence ? 

Table: Yes; it seems as though the name 
Stebbins were connected with me. 

Sitters: Were you married? 

Table: Yes. 

Sitters: If we 
would he know? 

Table: Yes. I lived many years ago. I 
think my name began with a C. I was 
progressive for my day. 

Sitters: Could you give us any little 
clue? 

Table: 

Sitters : 
about ? 

Table: [ was tall and dark; I died in 
my seventies. Natives will remember my 
old sealskin coat. 

{ may now best quote verbatim Mrs. 
Bigelow’s letter to the Old Deerfield Post- 
master, and his memorandum at the end of 
her letter: 

Postmaster. 

Dear Sir: 

If possible, can you give me some in- 
formation concerning an old lady who 
Her 
name was Julia, and I think [the 
addressee would have been rather flab- 
bergasted had this read ‘‘she thinks’’] 
her last name began with a C. She was 
connected in some way with the name of 
Stebbins. She was very progressive for 
her day—a woman of prominence who 
entertained many notable people, and 
will probably be remembered by the na- 
tives as wearing for a long time an old 
sealskin coat. She died in her seventies. 
Any information you ean give me in this 


wrote the Postmaster, 


Of what nature? 


Something for us to write 


lived in your town some years ago. 


first 
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matter will be gratefully 
Thanking you in advance, I am 
Very truly yours, 
Helen T. Bigelow. 
Miss Julia Stebbins married a Mr. 
Cowing of South Deerfield. Her second 
marriage was to a Mr. Allen, and his 
son by his first wife ‘‘Gardie’’ Allen 
lived with them for several years. Mrs, 
William L. Harris, Syeamore Tree Farm, 
Deerfield, is her niece. Mrs. Gertrude 
Smith now lives in the old Stebbins house 
which was Mrs. Allen’s home. 
Yours, 
Jane Pratt, Post Office Clerk. 


received. 


Again the correctness of all elements 
common to the message from the communi- 
‘ator and the one from the living source 
of information satisfied the sitters to such 
degree that they made no attempt to ap- 
proach living relatives for verification of 
the more personal items, 

* *% * * * 

That is the record complete, to the date 
last given. I will not in this place indulge 
in any estimates or caleulations as to the 
percentages of good, bad and indifferent 
matter, or even in any speculations as to 
what it all means; other than to make these 
few remarks: 

Very evidently not all of the material is 
of spirit origin; not all, even, of an origin 
outside the sitters’ own minds. Very evi- 
dently, however, the work done partakes of 
the nature of the ouija board and auto- 
matic writing; and very evidently then we 
cannot possibly anticipate that it will ever 
be free from subconscious contributions by 
those whose hands are on the table. If it 
shows a good percentage of material mak- 
ing this interpretation difficult or impos- 
sible it will have justified the labor of get- 
ting the reeord together. That it does this 
—that it goes easily to this point—should 
[ think be conceded by any reasonable 
critic. Just how much further than that 
it goes, and in what direction, I should 
much prefer to leave to the judgment of 
the individual reader. 





International Notes 


By Harry Pricer 


~e T IS my melancholy duty to record a 


®§ number of deaths which have recently 


~ taken place among those connected 
th psyehie research. In my last Notes I 
uded to the many gaps in the ranks of 
tive investigators which have occurred 
iring the past few years. The ink was 
rdly dry upon my paper when Dr. Gerda 
\alther, Baron Sehrenck-Notzing’s secre- 
iry, seat me a message informing me that 
e great German psychist had suecumbed 
heart weakness after an operation for 
appendicitis. He died in Munich on Feb- 


ruary 12th, 1929. In quick succession came 
the news of the deaths of Lady Lodge, Mr. 
Dawson Rogers, the ‘‘father’’ of British 
spiritualism, and Mr. F. W. Percival, the 
doyen of psychical researchers. 


ae * * * 

Dr. Freiherr Albert von Schrenck-Not- 
zing was the son of an army officer and was 
born in Oldenburg (the capital of the 
srand-duchy of that name and a pleasant 
town on the river Hunte) on May 18th, 
1862. Though born and educated in North 
Germany his father was a scion of the old 
and aristocratic Bavarian family von 
Schrenck. It was decided that Albert 
should enter the medical profession and 
he was sent to Miinchen to study medicine. 
lt was here that he acquired that passion 
for psychiatry and the investigation of ab- 
normal phenomena which eventually was 
to make his name famous in the world of 
psychieal research. 

At about this period a number of new 
theories concerning mental diseases were 
current in France and young Schrenck- 
Notzing visited Paris and Naney to inves- 
tigate for himself. He returned convinced 
of the curative value of hypnotism in men- 
tal disorders, and was one of the first to 
practice psycho-therapy and hypnotism. 
He soon became recognized in Germany as 
an authority and was frequently employed 
in various medico-legal cases as an expert 
Witness, though he was still quite young 


University there. 


at that time. He is still regarded in Ger- 
many as one of the principal pioneers of 
modern psycho-therapy. 

Soon after he returned to Miinchen he 
founded the Psychologische Gesellschaft, a 
psychological society which attracted such 
famous psychologists and philosophers as 
Theodore Lipps, O. Kiilpe, M. Scheler, ete. 
In this society psychology was studied from 
fresh angles and its experiments caused 
great interest among medical men. He 
joined the elinie of Prof. Ziemssen and 
demonstrated the effects of hypnotism and 
suggestion. 

An event now occurred which was to 
make all the difference in the world to psy- 
chical research in Germany—he married. 
Very poor himself, he had the good fortune 
to meet one of the richest girls in Germany, 
a daughter of the famous Siegle family of 
Stuttgart—probably the largest chemical 
manufacturers in Germany and now partly 
incorporated in the great Frankfurt chem- 
ical combine. 

The sudden acquisition of great wealth 
enabled Schrenek-Notzing to realize one of 
the day dreams which—he once admitted 
to me—always inspired his early work in 
Miinehen: a life’s devotion to psychic re- 
search. He became a friend of the phil- 
osopher and spiritualist, Carl Du Prel 
(1839-1899), who was born at Landshut 
near Miinchen and whom he met at the 
Du Prel was a disciple 
of Justinus Kerner (1786-1862) whom he 
had known in his youth, and his Die Se- 
herin von Prevorst (an account of the med- 
iumship of Friederike Hauffe, published 
1829) had inspired Du Prel with such ad- 
vanced spiritistic theories that he and 
Schrenck ‘‘agreed to differ’’ and the great 
friendship ended. Both Du Prel and 
Sehrenck left the Psychologische Gesell- 
schaft, though the latter took an academic 
interest in the society. 

Both Schrenck, the animist, and Du Prel, 
the spiritualist decided to found new so- 
cieties. Du Prel started the Gesellschaft 
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fir Wissenschaftliche Psychologie (spirit- 
istic) and Schrenck inugurated the Gesell- 
schaft fir Metapsychische Forschung (ani- 
mistic) ; and both societies are still in ex- 
istence. Dr. Tischner is on the Council of 
the latter organization. Schrenck lost no 
opportunity in visiting many of the famous 
mediums and his experiments with Eva C., 
the Schneider boys, Stanislawa P., Marie 
S., Einar Nielsen, Franek Kluski, Laszlo, 
Linda Gazerra, Lucia Sordi, Kraus, ete., 
are a matter of history. He keenly advo- 
eated the use of psycho-analysis in psychi- 
eal research, especially in cases of polter- 
geist phenomena. The Baroness Schrenck 
is also interested in psychic phenomena but 
attaches more weight to the spiritistice the- 
ory than the Baron did. ’ 

Besides his intense interest in psychical 
research the Baron was a keen sportsman 
and every spring regularly visited Nice for 
the hunting. For his health he visited Bad 
Gastein and every summer found him at 
the Lido. From personal experience I can 
vouch for the fact that he was an exeellent 
judge of wine and liked a good story. He 


had a most engaging personality, and: his 
handsome face and tall, dignified figure 


everywhere attracted attention and com- 
manded respect. 

The Baron’s illness, though very sudden, 
really commenced about two years ago 
when he had an operation and made a very 
slow recovery. Last spring he had a severe 
attack of bronchitis. Early in February 
last he complained of severe internal pains 
and it was found necessary to operate at 
once for appendicitis. In two days he was 
dead, his heart being too weak to withstand 
the effects of the operation and the anes- 
thetic, and he succumbed under the shock 
on February 12th, 1929. 

It is a sad coincidence that a few months 
before his death Baron Schrenek had ar- 
ranged with Karl Krall to conduct some 
experiments in the latter’s laboratory just 
outside Miinehen, Then Krall died sudden- 
ly and I think that was a severe blow to 
Schrenek. y 

Of course Schreneck had his enemies and 
vilifiers ; men who belittled his work—arm- 
chair critics who knew little about psychie 
matters except that the subject was obnox- 
ious to them! Miinehen being nothing but 
a great big village, Schrenek—like all 
prominent men—had to withstand attacks 
of a personal nature from time to time. 
Also, he was imposed upon by fraudulent 
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mediums. The psychic frauds of men like 
Laszlo, Kraus, and Schlag, though exposed 
by the subject of this memoir, somewhat 
diminished the brilliancy of the Baron’s 
reputation as an investigator. His enemies 
made the most of these incidents. 

Baron Schrenck was a prolific writer and 
as early as 1887 (when he was only 25 
years old) we find him contributing a pa- 
per on hypnotism to Schorers Familien- 
blatt. He edited works by Reichenbach and 
Richet and contributed largely to periodi- 
eal literature especially Zeitschrift fii 
Parapsychologie (formerly Psychische Stu- 
dien) in which he was financially inter- 
ested. His chief work, and the one by 
which he became known to the layman, is 
his Materialisations-Phanomene, a huge 
volume dealing principally with the med- 
iumship of Eva C. Two German editions 
of this book were called for and Dr. Four- 
nier d’Albe translated it for an English 
edition’. It would not be too much to state 
that this volume caused a sensation when 
it appeared. At the time of his death 
Sehrenck had just finished a work on fraud- 
ulent mediumship: Gefalschte Wunder: 
Kraus-Laszlo-Schlag, a work which I hope 
will appear posthumously. And the Baron 
has also left two trunks filled with unpub- 
lished manuscript. 

I was peculiarly indebted to Baron 
Sehrenck on account of the fact that I 
owed to him the opportunity of witnessing 
phenomena which at last convinced me that 
all was not fraud and illusion. This was 
in the early summer of 1922, when the 
Baron arranged that I should be present 
at some experiments with Willi Schneider. 
The Baron’s Miinchen seance room became 
the grave of my doubts as to the possibility 
of abnormal manifestations, and both Ding- 
wall (who was with me) and I returned to 
London satisfied that we had seen real phe- 
nomena at last.” I met the Baron several 
times after that and was on the point of 
visiting him when I was shocked to hear 
of his sudden end. 

I will not go as far as to say that Ger. 
man psychieal research has received its 
death-blow, but for the moment I fail to 
see who will take Schrenck’s place as an 
active investigator with unlimited means 
for pursuing the study of abnormal phe- 
nomena. Professor Hans Driesch has, of 


1London, 1920, Kegan Paul. ae 
2See my article, Convincing Phenomena at Munich in 
Psyche, April, 1923. 
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course, the necessary qualifications for the 
vork but I am sure his academic pursuits 

ill prevent his devoting much time to the 

pe of experimentation which marked the 

rk of Schrenck and Krall. Prof. Schré- 

r, of Berlin, acquired Grunewald’s lab- 
ratory and instruments but there seems 

» be a shortage of mediums in North Ger- 
nany. 

Very curiously, Schrenck rarely visited 

mdon and I believe I am right in saying 

at he has not been to England since the 
ir. He was a vice-president of the Na- 
ional Laboratory of Psychical Research 

d he onee promised me that he would 

me day address our members. The pho- 
ograph which is reproduced was sent me 
vy Baroness Schrenck-Notzing specially 
‘or publication in Psycuic RESEARCH. 

Baron Schrenck was laid to rest in Miin- 
hen’s most beautiful cemetery, the ‘‘ Wald- 
‘riedhof,’’? the ‘‘forest churchyard,’’ so- 
called because originally it was a forest and 
the graves are dotted between the trees. 
He leaves a widow and two sons neither of 
whom, I believe, is particularly interested 
in psychical research. 

* ¥* * * * 

Lady Lodge passed away on February 
20th after a long illness. Two years ago 
she and Sir Oliver were celebrating their 
golden wedding when all their surviving 
ten) children met in a family reunion at 
a friend’s house at Malvern. Lady Lodge 
shared her husband’s views concerning 
spiritualism and was convineed that Ray- 
mond (the son who was killed in action at 
Hooge in 1915) often communicated. Lady 
Lodge, who died at her home, Normanton 
House, Lake, near Salisbury was, like her 
husband, 77 years of age. She was buried 
in the cemetery at Wilsford, a mile from 
Sir Oliver’s home. 

* * * * * 


Two more links with early psychical re- 


search, in the persons of Mr. Dawson 
Rogers and Mr. F. W. Percival, have been 
removed by death. Mr. Rogers was the only 
surviving son of the founder and first edi- 
tor of Light, Mr. Edmund Dawson Rogers, 
and was one of the earliest members of the 
Council of the L. S. A. He died on Febru- 
ary 17th, aged 78. 

With the passing of Mr. Francis William 
Percival (whom I have frequently men- 
tioned in these Notes), almost the last re- 
maining link with D. D. Home and his eir- 
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ele is severed. He died on February 21st, 
at the advanced age of 85. Mr. Percival 
(who was edueated at Cheltenham and 
Brasenose College, Oxford, and was a Fel- 
low of the Society of Antiquaries, was a 
close friend of the Rev. Stainton Moses 
and, with him and Myers, Sidgwick and 
Sir William Barrett, was instrumental in 
forming the London 8. P. R. During many 
long chats which I had with Mr. Percival 
I gleaned more information concerning 
Home and his times than I ever found in 
printed records. Mr. Percival frequently 
witnessed the ‘‘ elongation test’’ with Home. 
The medium would be placed against a 
wall and his height accurately determined 
and marked. Then one of the company 
would hold his feet flat on the floor and 
the others would watch the medium 
‘‘erow’’—sometimes to the extent of six 
inches. He also often witnessed the ‘‘fire 
test,’’ glowing embers being held in the 
bare hands of Home’s friends who felt no 
discomfort from this very abnormal pro- 
ceeding. Mr. Percival numbered among 
his friends Mr. and Mrs. 8S. C. Hall, Dr. 
George Bird, Mrs. Hennings (at whose 
house many of the Home seances were 
held) and the other pioneers who helped 
to establish modern psychical research. Mr. 
Percival was also a member of the commit- 
tee formed to welcome Katie Fox when she 
visited London. By profession Mr. Perei- 
val was a barrister and was formerly an 
Inspector of Schools and Examiner in the 
Edueation Office. February, 1929, will long 
be remembered for its dismal record of 
deaths among psychical researchers. 
* * * * * 

One of the most amazing books on magic 

I have ever perused has just reached me. 


-I nearly used the word ‘‘terrible’’ to de- 


scribe the nightmare experiences which the 
author gives us in his true history* of Voo- 
dooism as he found it in the island of Haiti. 

The author, Mr. W. B. Seabrook, is an 
American who spent many months in Haiti, 
in order to study Voodooism at first hand. 
Incidentally, he has some caustic remarks 
to make concerning the American adminis- 
tration of the island. 


To us whites it seems extraordinary that 
the horrid rites of Voodooism are tolerated 
in the dichromatiec community of Port-au- 
Prince, the capital; but one does not get 

3 The Magic Island by W. B. Seabrook, London, G. G. 


Harrap & Co., Ltd., 1929, pp. 320. 19 full-page drawings 
and 27 photographs. 12/6 net. 
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very far in Mr. Seabrook’s absorbing nar- 
rative without realizing that all classes of 
the natives, from presidents downwards, 
are steeped in the ritual of a disgusting 
‘*religion’’ which the official Roman Cath- 
olicism has not superseded, and probably 
never will. 

Some of the author’s experiences in the 
republic read like pages from a modern 
Miinchausen but the stories are so well au- 
thenticated with real names, dates, and 
places that we hesitate to disbelieve him. 
Often he risked his life in gaining access 
to the horrible sabbats which he describes 
in minute—and sometimes, disgusting—de- 
tail. But we forgive him the details in 
realizing that he has made a real and au- 
thoritative contribution, of great anthrop- 
ological value, to the literature of Haiti 
and its people. 

Mr. Seabrook owes the success of his 
mission to his great tact. After making 
friends with the principal natives of Port- 
au-Prinee, the black (and brown) elite of 
the capital, he remarks ‘‘ Finally I went to 
live with Maman Celie,’’ a chief mamalot, 
i. e., priestess of a community outside the 
city. It was under Maman Celie’s tutelage 
—and that of her husband Papa Theodore, 
a papaloi—that the author gained his first 
insight into the ceremonial magic of the 
mountains. 

This was the ‘‘ Petro sacrifice,’’ a gather- 
ing of the natives of the district who had 
assembled for the blood-sacrificial cere- 
mony, which is a mixture of slaughter, 
dancing and passages from the Roman 
Catholie service-book, ending in a drunken 
orgy. 

The animals slaughtered on this occasion 
were a bull, goats, kids and sheep: ‘‘A 
goat was held by the horns, the sharp- 
edged machete drawn across its throat by 
the papaloi ‘and the blood gushed into a 
wooden bowl held by the mamaloi, who 
poured it into the great empty trough be- 
fore the bull, while the body was tossed out 
into the shadows. Thus, in turn, the goats 
and sheep were slain. And now the bull, 
before whom, deified, this blood of other 
beasts had been poured out as an offering 
must also die. ... Four men with straining 
muscles sought to uphold the bull, to keep 
it upright as if it had been a tottering 
brazen idol, to prevent it from sinking 
down even in its death-throes as the papaloi 
plunged the long, pointed blade beneath 
the bull’s shoulder and through its heart 
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the blood spurted in a hard, smali 
stream from the bull’s pierced side, where 
the mamaloi knelt with her bowl to receiv: 
it and transferred it bowl by bowl to the 
common trough’’ where it was afterward 
consumed by the frenzied crowd which hac 
been working itself up to a crescendo o: 
fury during the blood-letting ceremony 
‘‘And now the stranger ... would hav 
seen all the wildest tales of Voodoo fiction 
justified: in the red light of torches which 
made the moon turn pale, leaping, scream- 
ing, writhing black bodies, blood-mad- 
dened, sex-maddened, god-maddened, 
drunken, whirled and danced their dari 
saturnalia . while couples seizing one 
another . . . fled into the forest to share 
and slake their eestasy.”’ 

One of the most incredible of Mr. Sea- 
brook’s experiences is his story of how he 
went out of his way to find the zombies, 
freshly interred corpses galvanized into 
‘‘life’’ by means of charms and made to 
toil in the ecanefields His description of 


these zombies, working like automata in 
the moonlight, is fascinating if one is not 
too squeamish. 


It would be unfair to the author to dip 


deeper into his remarkable history of West 
Indian magic; but the pages are so packed 
with stories like the one about the presi- 
dent’s daughter who cut out a soldier’s 
heart for some magie rite or other; and the 
yarn of the president who shut himself up 
for three days, frightened to death, because 
he saw a couple of matchsticks, tied with 
red wool, in his path. 

Not the least interesting part of this re- 
markable book are the drawings of Mr. 
Alexander King, fit companions to the hor- 
rible rites which they illustrate. And 
through the entire narrative, like a cross 
refrain, runs the eternal color question. 

* i * * * 


A year or so ago I remarked in these 
Notes that there was a sort of ‘‘Doctor’s 
union’? in France which extracted fines 
from laymen who were convicted of prac- 
ticing medicine. This organization was 
responsible for the appearance before the 
Correctional Court of Isidore Pugliese, an 
orchestral conductor, who was accused of 
curing people by means of spiritualism. 
Some time ago Pugliese, who is an ardent 
spiritualist, claimed to have discovered 
that he had a miraculous gift of healing. 
He gave a number of demonstrations at a 
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spiritualist center, and the success which 
aitended these soon spread his fame among 
host of people for whom ordinary medi- 
| science held out no hope. One of the 

‘tnesses called declared that she had been 
cired by Pugliese of cancer after doctors 

d given her up. 

The conductor was sued by the ‘‘ Asso- 

ation of Doctors’’ who charged him with 

e illegal practice of medicine. The de- 

nee was that he had not practiced medi- 

ie, since all he had done, was to place 
his hands over the heads of his patients 

nd pray. Furthermore, he said, his con- 

sultations were free, though it was admit- 
ted that there was a box in his consulting 
rvom for the reception of contributions to 
the spiritualist cause. The prosecution de- 
clared, however, that Pugliese had made 
more money from his consultations than 
‘rom the exercise of his musical profession. 

A long stream of witnesses who described 
how they and their relatives had been 
cured of various ills was followed by Pro- 
fessor Charles Richet, who, in reply to 
questions, said that he did not think that 
cures could be effected by spiritualism, but 
he could not be sure. There were far more 
things in nature than we could yet imag- 
ine. 

Pugliese was fined a hundred franes 
($4.00) and ordered to pay five hundred 
franes damages to the ‘‘ Medical Society.’’ 

* a * * * 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Pierson are in 
Kurope and are due in London early in 
April. A reception is being arranged for 
them and representatives from the L. 8. A., 
the National Laboratory, the S. P. R., and 
the British College will say a few words of 
greeting on behalf of their respective or- 
vanizations, 

* Bd * * * 

The following significant editorial ap- 
peared in the Jewish Chronicle for Feb- 
ruary 8th, 1929: 


‘‘More than one correspondent to our 
columns has, during the last week or two, 
urged the formation of a Jewish Society for 


the study of Spiritualism. The idea has 
been warmly. challenged by other corre- 
spondents who suppose that Spiritualism 
is akin to witecheraft, and the enquiring of 
familiar spirits denounced and forbidden 
by the Torah. They, therefore, quite right- 
\y from their point of view, decry its en- 
couragement among Jews. But we believe 
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they are mistaken. Spiritualism is a study 
of certain psychical phenomena that are 
said to exist, and which, it is alleged, mani- 
fest themselves in definite happenings. 
Thus it is scientific investigation from 
which many distinguished scientists have 
derived what they have no doubts are facts 
of Nature. Why Jews who feel an interest 
in this subject should not explore it, we 
fail to see. Nor should those who refuse to 
accept the conclusions to which Spiritual- 
ists have arrived, it seems to us, in reason, 
shut out categorically, as so many do, even 
the possibility of those conclusions being 
scientifically sound and provable. Belief 
in a life after physical death for the soul 
or spirit of a man is Jewish belief, and it 
is the essential basis of Spiritualism, which, 
however, is not a creed, a faith, or a relig- 
ion, but as we say, a scientific search which 
Jews can pursue without the least prejudice 
to their religious—or for that matter any 
of their other—obligations.”’ 
* * * * * 


Among the latest academic bodies to in- 
terest themselves in the science of psychic 
research is the Imperial College Union 
(London) which has arranged a series of 
lectures on psychology, psychical research 
and collateral subjects. On March 14th 
the present writer is addressing the mem- 
bers on the subjeet of thermal variations 
during the trance state of certain mediums. 

* * * Ke * 

A ‘‘poltergeist case’? which may be 
worth investigating is exciting the inhabi- 
tants of St. Neots (Hunts). Extraordinary 
happenings are alleged to have occurred at 
the house of a Mr. R. McLennan, a retired 
policeman. Furniture is moved, kettles 
danee on the kitchen range, articles fly 
about—all the usual phenomena often asso- 
ciated with poltergeist disturbances. The 
case is curiously reminiscent of the Batter- 
sea affair, which I reported in these col- 
umns. 


The family consists of Mr. and Mrs. Me- 
Lennan and their 15-year-old son, Ronald, 
and the ‘‘demonstrations’’ have been oc- 
eurring for some weeks. Buckets of water 
have turned over, seemingly of their own 
accord; a ‘‘domino’’ flew up from the 
kitchen table and broke the gas shade; 
small articles flew about and played havoc 
amongst the glassware. The climax came 
one evening when a heavy footplate from 
the kitchen range was hurled—or hurled 
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itself—out of the room, took a left-hand 
turn, whizzed past Mr. McLennan, and 
erashed against the scullery door with such 
force that a piece of the metal was broken 
off. Mr. McLennan admitted that he was 
at first inclined to suspect Ronald of per 
petrating tricks, as nearly all the ‘‘demon- 
strations’’ occurred while he was in the 
house, but he now felt certain that the boy 
was not to blame. One of the most curi- 
ous things that has happened is the break- 
ing away of a solid piece of mortar in a 
bricked-up doorway in the basement pas- 
sage. In the crevice were found two old 
fragments of bone—whether human or ani- 
mal is not known. Another weird experi- 
ence which the family have had is to hear 
a hissing noise, moving about the kitchen: 
* * * * * 

Professor Hans Driesch has kindly sent 
me the second edition of his The Science 
and Philosophy of the Organism which 
Messrs. A. & C. Black, Ltd. (London), have 
just published at 20s net. The original 
edition was in two volumes and formed the 
Gifford Lectures for 1907 and 1908. 


Though the work has been condensed some- 
what, this second edition has been brought 
up to date and all newly-established prob- 


lems have been discussed. In the section 
on biology and metaphysics Dr. Driesch 
remarks: - 

‘*T must confess that the theory of so- 
called personal survival becomes more 
probable from year to year, even if we in- 
tentionally put aside all stories of appari- 
tions, phantoms, ete. It is within the realm 
of mental psychical phenomena that the 
strongest support comes to the hypothesis 
of so-called spiritualism. I do not say de- 
cision, but support ... Animistie explana- 
tion, though not absolutely impossible, is 
yet very artificial... .’’ 

* * * * * 

At a meeting of the Scottish Psychical 
Society on February 5th, held in Edin- 
burgh, a discussion took place on the ques- 
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tion of animal survival. Mrs. Saintsbury, 
who supported the proposition that there 
was a case for animal survival, reviewed | 
briefly the ancient Judaic pronouncements © 
on the subject. She also indicated the at- 
titude of the Pythagoras school of philoso- 
phy, and the Greek and Latin poets, who 
held that there was no definite line of de- 
markation in function or otherwise be- 
tween human beings and the higher ani- 
mals. On the basis of justice and the the- 
ory of compensation survival might be 
postulated. The objection that animals had 
no moral sense was not admitted by animal 
lovers. Animals, they held, had a sense of 
what was good, and carried that out in their 
lives. Reference was made to the marvel- 
ous systems of government of ants and 
bees. What would they say of the dog, 
the slave and friend of man who wor- 
shipped his god in blind devotion? Dr. 
Barker, who supported the negative view 
after a consideration of the physiological 
phenomena of death, asked what it was 
that was supposed to survive. If animal 
survival was accepted, they must accept 
the survival of the lowest forms of anima! 
life. Organic physical continuity of such 
forms of life as bacteria was remarkable 
enough, as in the illustration of German 
workmen being infected with plague 
through taking down a house to which 
plague was traced two hundred years pre- 
viously ; but individual survival was a dif- 7 
ferent matter. It was difficult to exclude 7 
plants, which knew how to absorb moisture, © 
and which maintained their species for 7 
many centuries in spite of human endea- | 
vors to destroy some of them, root and © 
branch. The lowest forms of primordial © 
cells, in a plant or in an animal, were indis- 7 
tinguishable. In the course of the discus- 
sion evidence that had been afforded in the 
seance room or under special conditions, 
was mentioned by others taking part in the 
debate. The case for survival was, by 4 
majority, held to be established. 





